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Editorial, 


HE objection to Christianity comes round periodi- 
cally, based on the calling people Christian whose 
nations have navies and armaments and who ex- 
hibit the vices of civilization. The task which the 
teachings of Jesus set before the world and the 

conditions under which men live, and the character of 
righteousness itself are not considered in these strictures. 
They remind one of the expectations we sometimes have 
of the medicines prescribed for us. If we are not cured, we 
blame the medicines without thinking of the things we do or 
leave undone in the matter. As Dr. Gordon says of a 
trained intellect, that it cannot be imparted, it must be 
won, so the test of Christianity is in the seeing its task 
rather than the presentation of a finished work, in the di- 
rection men take and the purpose they cherish rather than 
the exhibition of results up to date. If they were to 
be fully reckoned and with full comparison, they would 
make a much better showing than is ordinarily credited 
to them. We should be named and known not with 
designation only, but with prophecy, not for what we 
have become, but for what we are becoming. It is among 
Christian peoples that movements for the lessening of 

war have begun, and has been carried farthest toward 
their end, and to Christian nations we find the world 
looking for all that is most humane and enlightening. 
The more Christianity is tried, the more it is vindicated. 


ad 


THosE who think that their own denomination is 
peculiarly failing to attract the people will do well to 
read an article in the Hibbert Journal by the vicar of an 
Anglican church in a large manufacturing city of over 
two hundred thousand inhabitants. It begins bravely: 
“It is a healthy symptom in the condition of the Church 
of England that it is beginning to admit its own failure. 
That failure is indeed patent, whether we consider the 
statistics of church attendance or more significant facts, 
such as the slightness of the Church’s hold on the modern 
democratic movements . . . or its obvious inability to 
instil a sense of discipline into its members or a sense of 
mutual charity and trust into its several sections. . . . Of 
hostility to the Church I find but rare examples, of hos- 


_ tility to persons not many, of hostility to religion very 


few. ‘The vast majority of people are friendly. They 
approve of religion, they approve of the Church,—many 
even subscribe to it. It helps, they feel, to keep the 
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poor quiet and the young respectable. At the same time 
a clear majority of grown people in all classes, rich, 
middle, and poor, neither attend the church nor take 
any active interest in religion. Intellectual reasons may 
account, perhaps, for five per cent. of the cases, but not 
for more. For the rest, their attitude is not one of posi- 
tive opposition or disbelief or doubt, not even of avowed 
indifference, but of sheer negative neglect. The causes 
of this neglect are partly the accidents of household 
occupation: most households include no domestic ser- 
vants,” ete. ... ‘but, beyond this, the neglect is due 
simple unadulterated slackness. . . . I appeal to any 
parish priest whether it is not his experience that scien- 
tific or intellectual movements are far less formidable 
enemies of religious observance than the bed, the arm- 
chair, the pipe, the motor car, the bicycle, or the golf 
clubs. It is not mental alertness, but physical relaxa- 
tion, which is the Church’s worst opponent. ‘There is a 
real slackening of moral fibre among all classes, ... and 
with this moral slackness goes a spiritual laziness. A 
large proportion of the people do not come to church 
simply because they cannot pray. Worship is too 
severe a tax on their spiritual capacity. . . . This laziness 
is not observable only in matters of religion. It prevails 
with all educational opportunities. Very few boys and 
girls continue any form of study after they leave school, 
and crowds attend a football match, whilst a mere hand- 
ful can be attracted to an organ recital or lecture.” The 
proposed remedies are not such as would concern any 
but churchmen, but the trouble seems to be wider than 
that of any sects or of ‘‘the sects.” 


wt 


Two bishops in Africa invite ministers of various ortho- 
dox denominations to a conference and celebrate com- 
munion with them. Another bishop calls them to 
account, and a heresy trial is in the wings ready for its 
cue. The English Church is sorely exercised, and it is 
said that the Anglican Church is likely to be rent asunder 
by the incident. Such is Church Unity. The Bishop 
of Durham bravely espouses the side of the bishops and 
says that he will take what comes to them. But he, 
apparently, has not much companionship. ‘The heavier 
opinion is that the Church cannot for a moment think 
of such shattering of its integrity. To those who have 
leanings toward this sort of orderly union, though with 
all the tyranny of the lowest order of labor-union, this 
consistency cannot be altogether pleasing. ‘This is what 
it means to belong to the best set in theology. Here is 
the privilege of being a member of the most exclusive 
circles in salvation. The remembrance of Christ is to be 
celebrated only by a highly select company. Close com- 
munion is vulgar commonness compared with such gen- 
teel sufficiency. The Unitarian who knows his place 
_will have no envy of such place. Where he is is nearer 
the Christ than any self-constituted dignity. The real 
unity of the company which takes the name of Jesus is 
where we put it,—in love to God and love toman. And, 
as for bishops, we look far more like the one of whom 
Jon Bright said, “Ah! the good Bishop, he cannot help 
straying from Churchism into Christianity!” 


ed 


THE publication of President Charles W. Eliot’s ad- 
dress at the General Conference as a tract, by the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, broadens the scope of its 
influence far more than is usually the case with such 
publication. No message gains wider attention, save 
one by the President of the United States, than a message 
from this leader of the time. It is received, it is true, 
with varying comment. Indisputable, almost axiomatic, 
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as are its statements, they are being criticised in the 
general press, and opinions which could not gain a mo- 
ment’s attention by themselves rise to notice in connec- 
tion with this object of animadversion. It is said that 
a cat may look at a king, and we by no means imply 
that this address and its author are above criticism. 
But, if the cat were anything but a cat, before she looked 
at the king she would ask whether it was altogether 
profitable to do so. She would-be as conspicuous as 
the king, indeed more conspicuous for being in such com- 
pany while remaining only a cat. But the net result 
would be that her cat-ship would be demonstrated. She 
would be emphatically nothing but a cat. A sapient 
editorial writer in an American daily paper looks down 
from his brief eminence upon Dr. Eliot’s declarations 
and remarks that Dr. Eliot cannot make a wreck of the 
Bible and rescue Christ from its ruins, says that he is 
bent on making a wreck of the Bible, and that it cannot 
be said that in dealing with the book itself he is at all 
convincing. The reason is that in the Scriptures is not 
only the genesis, but the prefiguration, of Christ. Part- 
ing with this we impair the validity of Christ. So goes 
the critic. But we see Jesus surviving the separation 
and independent of such support. The infidelity of the 
critic is the striking feature of the criticism. 


Modernism in the Pews. 


In discussions of modernism our attention is always 
fixed on the leaders of thought in the communions con- 
cerned. It is their effort to reconcile enlarged ideas 
with narrow surroundings, their problem of uniting loyalty 
to organization with intellectual consistency, their task 
of staying where they are instead of going where they 
belong, which absorbs our attention. The question of 
combining changed convictions with unchanged expres- 
sions, of growing plants without cracking the pots they 
are too big for, is undoubtedly a question mainly for repre- 
sentatives who do most of the writing and talking. But 
they are not to be left with the whole load on their shoul- 
ders. There is a good deal of thinking going on where 
as yet it has not had expression. In these days of the 
referendum and initiative some account must be taken 
of the opinions of people who have little opportunity 
to make their opinions known. What is the prospect 
of modernism in the pews? 

One fact stands out very distinctly against the back- 
ground made by the pulpit, and that is the fact that 
people generally do not take so serious and critical a 
view of the intellectual aspect of the matter as do the 
teachers. It is by an effort that they bring themselves 
to see any very pressing alternative. Since fagots have 
gone out of fashion, and one’s exercise of religious liberty 
has become inexpensive and unthreatening, the attend- 
ing one church or another brings no great strain on 
decision. When people had to agree with ruling faiths 
or die, their self-respect and independence were stirred 
to meet the most extreme issue. Those who saw lives 
given for their faith were aroused to stand for it in the 
face of danger, while ordinarily they would have been 
indifferent. Their spiritual fibre was stiffened by per- 
secution. Bigotry brought martyrdom, but it also helped 
the endurance of it. The softening of the choice by 
freedom of religion, while it has done away with the per- 
secution, has also reduced the intensity of the convic- 
tion. Any very strict intellectual consistency is not a 
feature of the times. The power to assimilate what 
is agreeable in a religion, and let the rest go, is more 
common than the will to force an issue, or face one, when 
there is a more convenient pathway. The same con- 
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gregation which will receive with a hum of admiration 
and approval the most outspoken liberalism and criti- 
cism destructive of the foundation of their creeds will 
sing without a squirm hymns from back ages and absurd 
beliefs, and repeat, without slurring a syllable, declara- 
tions which, after what had been said, sound grotesque. 
Many. a Catholic will say things which would make it 
impossible to think him a Catholic, and yet go to mass 
and confession with no sense of the mental chasm be- 
tween the opinions on one subject and the faith on another. 
Human nature seems to have its water-tight compart- 
ments, so that modernism floats in the pews, because the 
water has not broken through to the engines or the 
staterooms, and the passengers are unaware that their 
vessel is down at the stern. 

Modernism has a strong hold on the pews in its appeal 
to comfort and convenience. When people find that 
they can enjoy all the advantages of liberalism, and 
suffer few of its disadvantages, they become averse to 
theological moving-days. Even if their sense of con- 
sistency bothers them at times, their practical good sense 
comes to their relief, counselling letting well enough 
alone. ‘There is social position to consider. Why dis- 
turb one’s self overmuch? What have independence 
and a clear mind to give as compensation for discussion 
and divided friends and the averted gaze of the saints? 
The strongest allies of the pulpit modernist, taking his 
liberalism at home or nowhere, is the man in the pews 
who values propriety and the way things have generally 
been said, and does not let his private thinking do more 
than make genial enlightenment for himself, but never 
allows it rudely divisive expression in the church. What 
a scurrying there would be if the agreements he permits 
at the club with progressive religion were to be acted on, 
and he espouse the cause he essentially agrees with! It 
is too awkward and tactless to be thought of. 

But, while we have been speaking of modernism in 
the pews, the antithesis really involved is that between 
preachers and non-preachers, whether the non-preachers 
are in the pews or outside them. And, when we fore- 
cast the prospects of modernism with the average man, 
we have to measure the judgment of people who have 
no tendency to be easy-going in their opinions for the 
sake of expediency, or whose comfort and convenience 
do not come into question. What does the impartial 
man on the outside say when the aim and method of 
modernism is put up to him? Some pretty hard things. 
He sets the main points the Church stands for on one 
side, and then draws the deadly parallel with the things 
the typical modernist tries to fit into them on the other. 
When we restrain his first charge, that such men are 
theological plagiarists, are getting their salaries under 
false pretences, are wearing an orthodoxy for revenue 
only, and sailing under false colors, and when we assure 
him that he must not suppose that these men are dis- 
honest, and that the seeming conceaJment and deception 
are only seeming, we meet a charge which our utmost 
charity will not away with. This charge is that the 
attempt, if not dishonest, is foolish. It is trying to eat 
one’s cake and have it, too. It is bad construction. 
It is as if a contractor should try to use the old founda- 
tions for his modern sky-scraper. A man might as well 
expect the latest pattern of engine and cars, with their 
immensely increased tonnage, to get over the old bridges 
safely as hope that the framework of ancient theology 
will stand the weight of modern knowledge on any sub- 
ject on which theology spoke with authonty. ‘The ex- 
pediency that is urged, the expediency of avoiding schism, 
of averting disturbance, of gradually introducing truth 
into the old forms, is an expediency only in appearance 
or for a little time. It will not last. Instead of being 
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preserved, the endeared statements will be cracked and 
will expose their weakness more than show their sanctity, 
Modernism is to him like policy, of which Shakespeare 
wrote that it was “that heretic that works on leases of 
short-numbered hours.” ‘The practical man is apt to 
think that one cannot be in two places at the same time; 
cannot tear down the walls of a building, and yet keep 
the building to live in; cannot put the religion of our 
time into the building fitted close to a very different 
religion, and expect it to feel at home; cannot ask a 
church to adopt what would shatter its creeds to bits. 
And quite in accord with the verdict of common-sense 
sounds the saying of him who made a similar use of 
absurdity as the final argument in reminding people 
that they could not make an old garment strong with 
the strength of the new patch, nor safely put old wine- 
skins to the service of the new vintage. 


The Tyranny of the Trivial. 


We are free beings. We are not in prison or in an 
insane asylum. We think we have control of our time, 
our thoughts, our interests, our behavior, yet all uncon- 
sciously we are fettered. As the godin the old saga was 
fettered by a trammel of no size or weight or seeming 
consistency, so we are bound by threads of gossamer and 
meshes of morning mist. We make amends for the 
power of trifles over us by trying to think that nothing 
is really trifling, that all things are of equal importance, 
that by impulse and desire we can mount up to heights 
that will clear our skirts of the petty and the mean. 

But we know such is not the case. We are conscious 
that the free spirit within us must struggle and strive, 
must agonize even, and wage perpetual war against con- 
ditions insidious in the effort to subdue us to the tyranny 
of the narrow and limited in thought and vision. lt is 
this endless struggle for which we have no name, this 
struggle in which we beat our wings against the bars of 
the human cage, and, too often tired by the contest, re- 
sign ourselves to the narrowing influences about us that 
puts a hall-mark on nearly every calling, profession, or 
walk in life. 

We seek to get into the atmosphere of the great and 
celebrated because we imagine that in such presence we 
shall find that liberality of soul and large view of things 
that for a moment will set us free from our hampering 
limitations. But, alas! there, too, we find that the tyranny 
of the petty and the mean has set its mark. Vanity and 
egoism, selfishness, suspicion, and jealousy, small malice 
and ironic scorn, these, too, are present, perhaps more 
prominently than elsewhere. 

To love liberty so dearly and yet to lose it to the in- 
sidious influence of mere nothings, the growing thought 
habits of days and years, the chatter of a little town, the 
small cares, duties, perplexities, worries, that the crowd 
engenders and life forces upon us, is no small part of the 
tragedy of existence. When in rare moments of hope 
and faith we think of spreading our pinions for an up- 
ward flight, we find they have been clipped like the wings 
of barn-door fowls to prevent them from flying over the 
fence of the chicken yard. 

The petty and trivial would assume a larger control 
over us were it nor for the intrusion of death, disaster, 
unexpected change, the thousand accidents of life that 
come with their solemn and bodeful influence to awaken 
us to states of mind, to thoughts and convictions we had 
forgotten and overlived. How noble is a great sorrow 
that releases thought and feeling, opens to us the larger 
relations of the world, the common sufferings, wide and 
expansive emotions that teach us the kinship of hu- 
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manity, compared with the belittling, stultifying influ- 
ence: of a petty and monotonous round! We are shaken 
out of our limitations oftentimes when we refuse to grow 
out of them. : 

Almost insensibly our thoughts lend themselves to a 
back-door view, a kitchen-window prospect. What can 
be seen and enjoyed from a little prison we have built 
for ourselves out of petty preoccupations? We are 
bounded by the street we live in, the church we frequent, 
the people we know who think and act much as we do, 
and whom we visit to catch a reflection of ourselves. 
Large and noble curiosity dies, and wonder about things 
that do not touch us immediately is quickened. The 
mystery that surrounds us, the wide interests of nature 
and life, infinite in suggestiveness and feeders of thought, 
have no hold upon our personal world where we live our 
little bounded existence. 

It is sad to reflect that we may get narrow without 
knowing it, so enslaved to other people’s opinions, to 
conventionalities of which we have never weighed the 
worth and the significance, that we are quite unaware 
of our thraldom, while we are all the time dreaming of 
ourselves as very liberal and broad-minded. It is so 
easy to become sectional and local where we ought to be 
continental, so easy to accustom ourselves to our own 
little chicken yard when we find our wings are clipped 
to prevent us from flying over the fence. 

It is believed by some that narrowness and subservi- 
ence to the tyranny of trifles is conducive to the ease 
and comfort of living. ‘The daring spirits that struggle 
against their limitations and seek to widen their sphere 
are looked upon with distrust. Conformity has always 
thus regarded non-conformity. The struggle runs through 
the religious history of the world. The tyranny of the 
trivial is found in sacred precincts as well as in the 
broader field of experience. There is nothing so holy 
that it may not be perverted by pettiness and a too 
narrow interpretation of life and doctrine. Religious dif- 
ferences are frequently non-essential. They keep be- 
lievers apart by the influence they exert upon minds in- 
capable of taking broad views, of getting out of the 
pinfold of their own particular kind of sectarianism. 
There are two churches of differing denominations facing 
each other on opposite sides of the street. What is it 
that prevents them from advancing into the middle of 
the highway and cordially shaking hands in spiritual 
union? It is that subtle, indefinite something, too small 
for definition, yet powerful as a steel fetter. ‘The small 
differences of doctrine might be overlooked, but the 
tyranny of prejudice defies the result. ‘The church that 
needs new blood, new hopes, and aspirations, a broader 
outlook, too often dooms itself to stagnancy, if not to 
decay, because it will not look across the street or round 
the corner for help and support. Division is weakness, 
union is strength. Get together is a popular command, 
but the things that keep us apart are stronger than fine 
sentiments, and they are generally small, negligible 
things. This creeping paralysis of the trivial and the 
weak casts its trail over the world, decides great issues, 
and even changes the course of history. 

We all know how it operates in the red tape and petty 
officialdom of government, how it makes local affairs 
and parish interests paramount above great national 
concerns. Perpetually the fight is waged to prevent the 
mean, selfish, and subsidiary from encroaching on the 
rights of the whole people. Everywhere private and 
sectional concerns are seeking to absorb and appropriate 
to selfish ends the beautiful places of the earth that wis- 
dom and liberality have sought to secure from destruc- 
tion for the good of all. 

Petty selfishness and greed cannot look upon the 
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happiness of beasts and birds, free in nature, without 
wishing to destroy. The man with the gun, the pot- 
hunter, the idle ravager, is the enemy of his kind. All 
small sins in the aggregate make wide-spread devastation. 

Life has surrounded us with all kinds of trammels, 
those we came into at birth and some that we have 
forged or woven for ourselves. The true aims of life are 
light, freedom, the generous posture of mind, the just 
judgment, discernment of the real.relations of things, 
and the power to discriminate between the lesser and 
the greater things of life. : 

It is difficult to be broad-minded, generous, hospitable, 
just, to the things we have, as we say, been brought up 
to condemn. We do not reflect that our bringing up 
may have been very defective, one-sided, narrow. Let- 
us strive in some measure to keep pace with the great 
world movements that are bringing in a new era of 
hope and promise, instead of hiding in a little corner 
that has windows opening only on the past. 


Current Topics. 


THE main features of the national administration’s 
programme for legislation to deal with the problem of 
the trusts have been defined, in the past fortnight, in a 
series of conferences between the President and leaders 
in Congress, both Republicans and Democrats. The 
projected measures to strengthen the Sherman Anti- 
trust laws include provisions to eliminate interlocking 
directorates from banks, trust companies, and allied 
industrial corporations; the strict definition of monop- 
olies or trusts, designed to terminate the element of a 
“‘reasonable’’ restraint of trade, hitherto sustained as 
legal by decisions of the United States Supreme Court; 
the entire abolition of the “immunity bath,” which has 
seriously hampered the Department of Justice in pro- 
ceedings under the existing law; and the establishment 
of an interstate trade commission, which is designed to 
operate as a bureau of information and observation in 
the workings of large aggregations of capital. 


aA 


THE situation in Mexico City entered into a new phase 
of international interest'on January 13, when President 
Huerta’s government announced that it had been obliged 
to default in the payment of all national debts now 
remaining unpaid, or which may become payable in 
the next six months. The drastic action of the pro- 
visional régime, although it had been regarded as prac- 
tically inevitable for several weeks past, nevertheless 
caused a profound shock to the governments of the 
creditor banks, and was immediately made the subject 
of inquiries by foreign diplomats at the State Depart- 
ment in Washington. ‘These inquiries were at the same 
time an inferential acknowledgment of the special in- 
terest of the American government in Mexico, and an 
indirect reminder of the expectation of the Great Powers 
that the United States will take measures to hasten the 
termination of the anomalous state of affairs in the 
neighboring republic. While the embassies were confer- 
ing with Mr. Bryan on the latest serious development 
in the Mexican capital, the rebel forces, having captured 
Ojinaga and obtained the mastery over all of Northern 
Mexico, were making their final preparations for the 
movement upon the City of Mexico. 


a 


THERE is every reason to believe that Japan is under- 
going one of the great crises that confront the lives of 
nations, as the result of the wide-spread havoe wrought 
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last week by the outbreak of volcanic activity on the 
island of Kiushiu, and the failure of the rice harvest, 
which is said to have deprived ten million people of the 
means of sustaining life. Although the loss of life by 
the eruption of Sakura-Jima, on the island of Kagoshima, 
and by seismic disturbances at other points has been 
comparatively light, many hundreds of thousands of 
people have been made homeless. Industry has been 
seriously hampered, and entire communities have aban- 
doned their homes in terror of the continuing earth- 
shocks. The authorities in Tokio, realizing fully the 
extent of the national disaster which has befallen the 
country, are undertaking comprehensive measures of 
relief; but it is feared that the problem will be greater 
than the immediately available resources of the govern- 
ment. 
& 


If any official act was needed to define the issue be- 
tween civil law and military force in Germany, as pre- 
cipitated by the recent clashes between the garrison and 
the civil population of Zabern, in Alsace, that act was 
performed last week when the kaiser conferred the order 
of the Red Eagle, Third Class, upon Col. von Reuter, 
the officer who was in chief command at Zabern, and 
whose subsequent exoneration by a court-martial has 
aroused resentment throughout Germany. That the 
opposition in the Reichstag has no intention of sub- 
mitting to the decree of the court-martial, that the 
military authorities may, at their own discretion and 
initiative, intervene in civil affairs in any community 
in Germany, is indicated by the tenor of measures already 
brought before the chamber. The kaiser’s ostenta- 
tious approval of Col. von Reuter’s course in the con- 
troversy has served to stiffen the attitude of the govern- 
ment’s critics, and to convince them that drastic steps 
will have to be taken in an attempt to establish the para- 
mountcy of civil over military law in time of peace. 


Sd 


BRITISH public opinion has been agitated by the de- 
tails of a scandal in the army, which were laid bare in 
Bow Street court on January 17, when eight army officers 
and non-commissioned officers and eight civilians, 
employees or former employees of the provision firm 
of Lipton, Itd., were arraigned on the charge of bribery 
in connection with the purchase of supplies for army 
canteens. All the military defendants are quarter- 
master officers, who have been promoted from the ranks,— 
a sufficiently difficult process,—and their pay, in common 
with that of officers of the line, is so small that it is diffi- 
cult to make both ends meet. Most of the officers of 
the line, however, are younger sons of the nobility, to 
whom the army pay is only a minor incidental resource. 
The disclosures of corruption in the quartermaster’s 
department of the war office has given new impetus to 
the old agitation for a reorganization of the army on a 
professional basis. 

Pd 


THE crushing effect of great armaments upon the 
resources of nations is strikingly illustrated by the diffi- 
culties which the French cabinet is encountering in its 
endeavors to meet the requirements of the army under 
the new system which extends the two-year term of 
service to one of three years. Joseph Caillaux, the 
minister of finance, informed the chamber last week that 
the deficit in the budget for 1914, estimated on the basis 
of existing revenues, will be $158,800,000, constituting 
a grave problem of taxation even for the vast resources 
of the French Republic. Conceding the necessity of a 
loan of $33,600,000, M. Caillaux informed the chamber 
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that the remainder of the deficiency will have to be met 
by extraordinary means of taxation, such as a graduated 
tax on capital, in addition to the income tax already in 
operation, and by other new taxation and by rigid econo- 
mies. Although the figures of the budget are sufficiently 
impressive, there are indications of a popular approval 
of the project to overcome the effects of the low birth- 
rate, and consequent shortage of recruits, by an exten- 
sion of the time of service under the colors by one year. 


a 


THE loss of life in war among non-combatants is 
demonstrated by the figures of the census made after 
the two Balkan wars, by the Bulgarian government, in 
those parts of Macedonia and Thrace which Bulgaria 
retained after the conference of Bucharest. It is shown 
by these figures that in Bulgarian Thrace only 225,000 
males remain out of a total of 494,000 before the first 
war; that in the district of Mustapha Pasha, on the road 
to Adrianople, only 4,000 males survive out of a total of 
33,000; and that in the district of Razlog and Strumitza, 
where the Greek armies operated in the second conflict, 
the male population was reduced from 175,000 to 42,000. 
It is pointed out in the official report that a large part 
of the destruction of life among non-combatants was 
accomplished by the Turkish and the Greek forces after 
the terms of peace had been signed, and while the Greek 
and the Turkish armies were evacuating the territories 
which had been occupied by them in the course of the 
second conflict. 


Brevities. 


We are oftenest silent about the deepest things in our 
lives. 


The present English poets are almost to a man reveren- 
tial in attitude, not given to religious scorn or Christian 
negations. 


What a strange coincidence that America should have 
been thus named by accident, and that the Indians 
should have been so called by mistake! 


“It’s what you save, not what you earn,” which is the 
secret of financial success. There are 106 cents in every 
dollar to the man who knows how most wisely to invest 
his funds. 


No thoughtful person who frequented the toyshops 
before Christmas can fail to regret the present fashion in 
uncouth and mis-shapen dolls and toy animals. It is a 
cheap taste, and it is sincerely to be hoped that the fashion 
will soon pass. 


The following request, found in a recent church calen- 
dar, is suggested for the benefit of new-comers at church: 
“Strangers are cordially invited to remain and make 
themselves known after any of the services, that they 
may be welcomed by the minister and members of the 
congregation.” 


The average per capita consumption of alcoholic liquors 
in the United States each year is about twenty-three gal- 
lons. In Kansas, where prohibition is well enforced, the 
per capita consumption last year was only 3.69 gallons, 
and it is said that there is an average of $600 in the bank 
for every single family. ‘These figures speak. 


“At present,” well says an Anglican clergyman, “‘it is 
quite clear that overt attempts at reunion are prema- 
ture. They are premature because we are still obsessed 
by the idea that the way to attain reunion is that each 
side should give up something, and that is the vainest of 
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fancies. Reunion can only be attained when every side 
comes prepared to say not what it will give up, but what 
it will give.” We must be ‘clearer in our own minds 
where we stand and what we have to give.” 


Letters to the Editor, 


Creation. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

Prof. Edwin D. Starbuck said, in an address given 
in Boston, that “‘no one, not even Jehovah-God, could 
create something out of nothing,” as though creation 
were simply the giving of new form to materials already 
existing. But do not the musician, the painter, the poet, 
_and the thinker create that which did not before exist, 

the song, the picture, the poem, the formula? and are 
not these achievements, in a sense, a creation of ‘“‘some- 
thing out of nothing’’? James G. TOWNSEND. 

Jamestown, N.Y. 


In Two Denominations. 


© 
To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

Rev. George Frederick Wells, in his article on “ An- 
swering an Ultimate Question” in your issue of January 1, 
asks this question, ‘““But where in enlightened Chris- 
tendom is there known a person who belongs at the same 
time to more than one religious denomination?” 

Why, right here in the little city of Santa Ana, Cal., 
a gentleman now past threescore years and ten has been, 
from his childhood up, and now is, a member of the 
Episcopal Church. Some seven or eight years ago he 
became deeply interested in our thought, became a regu- 
lar attendant at our church services, and about two years 
ago became a member of our church (Unitarian), retain- 
ing his membership in the Episcopal Church. He thinks 
that both these churches have something for him. He is 
a most loyal Unitarian, and my friend, the rector of the 
Episcopal Church, esteems him highly. 

FRANCIS WATRY. 

Santa ANA, CAL. 


The Future Life. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

Have you space in your columns for a query? Why are 
so many people, Christian people who supposedly believe 
in the future life of the spirit, so generally reluctant to 
show any interest in it, seemingly reluctant to admit 
even the possibility of knowing anything of the life to 
come? 

Is it that they fear scientific investigators may wrest 
from the Almighty secrets which he didn’t intend us to 
know? ‘That would seem a groundless apprehension. 

Is it that they agree with Dr. Moxom, who says in your 
issue for December 25, “It is not important that we 
should now possess the secrets of the spirit world’? Is 
it not? 

In all other branches of scientific investigation no 
effort is too great, no time too long, to spend in proving 
any fact. Is it so much more interesting, so much more 
important to know, for instance, that a tadpole can be 
forced to become a tiny frog before his time, or by a change 
of diet made to prolong his tadpoleship indefinitely, than 
to learn something—if we may—of the spirit world in 
which we must eventually find ourselves? 

When we think of the many thoughtful people who 
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have little or no hope of a future life, does it not seem 
worth while to know? Serene souls of strong faith can 
quote,— 
' “Yd rather walk with God in the dark 
Than walk alone in the light.” 

Assuredly, if that is the alternative; but is it? Isn’t 
God also in the light, and—if we may—why not walk 
with Him there? pars J. E. W. 


The Flisht of the Bide: 


BY EDITH DE BLOIS LASKEY. 


Under the stars all brightly spread, 

Lo! they are passing overhead. 
Flute-like voices a-whisper, hark! 

Soft wings winnowing through the dark. 
Borne like boats on the flowing wind, 
Fleet and squadron in order lined, 
Never fearing the quest may fail, 

Still they swing on their mystic trail. 


Can it be, when the north wind’s breath 
Murmurs of hunger and pain and death, 
A vision grows in each tiny brain 

Of thickets kissed by the tropic rain, 

Of flowery, green-clad meads that lie 
Sweet and warm ’neath a summer sky? 
Or is it a summons blindly heard, 

An age-old impulse vaguely stirred, 
Across whose gropings and surgings dumb 
Crashes at length the challenge, “Come’’? 


We who marvel, but may not know, 
Quicken in harmony, thrilling low, 

As if our being’s most secret strings 
Were brushed by the sweep of those unseen wings. 
The cynic’s laughter in silence dies, 

The jester hushes his vain replies; 

Over the lips that railed and scofted 
Reverence falls like a mantle soft; 

For watching below so breathlessly 
Even the blindest seem to see 

The hand of God that through the night 
Points the way for that wondrous flight. 


Nausicaa’s Ball. 


BY H. M. SELBY. 


“And what is this?”” I asked of the Professor, who was 
showing me the spoils of some excavations in the Greek 
Islands. 

“This”? was a spherical object, formed of strips of 
cloth, shaped like the ‘‘pigs”’ of an orange, crossed with 
fine wicker netting. 

“That,” replied the Professor, “‘is a child’s ball, found 
in the Temple of Athene at Ithaca. I maintain that it is 
the ball with which Nausicaa and her maidens played on 
the famous Washing Day.” 

“But,” I objected, ‘“how could it get to Ithaca? Surely, 
Nausicaa’s ball would be at Pheacia, if anywhere.” 

“Ah! ‘thereby hangs a tale,’ said the Professor. 

He proceeded to tell me the following story, which, 
as he says, he found in a collection of memoirs—one of the 
recently discovered papyri. He did not name the author 
of these memoirs and was vague about the date; in fact, 
the lucidity, which is one of his most marked character- 
istics, entirely deserted him while he was answering my 
questions on this matter. 

, The story, however, is clear enough. It runs as fol- 
ows -— 

The enmity of Poseidon towards Odysseus—engendered 
by the blinding by the latter of the god’s son, the Cyclops 
Polyphemus—was not sated by the shipwreck of the hero; 
in fact, the god was only further enraged by the escape 
and safe return home of his victim, as we may see by his 
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changing into stone the ship supplied to Odysseus by the 
kindly Pheacians. But to harm Odysseus on the sea 
was now impossible, since he was staying on land, re- 
joicing in reunion with Penelope and Telemachus, and 
setting in order the affairs of the kingdom, which had so 
long suffered from the absence of the master. What 
should the angry god do? After long meditation he at 
last hit on the device of making himself invisible and 
whispering in Penelope’s ear, as she slept: ‘‘The ball!” 
“Find the ball.” ‘Ask him how he comes by the ball.’’ 

When Penelope awoke,—feeling sure that “him’”’ must 
mean “Odysseus,’’—she searched among the things her 
husband had brought from Pheacia, and—sure enough !— 
there was the ball. She wondered how the plaything 
came there, but no unworthy suspicion clouded her noble 
mind, as—obeying the voice she had heard in her dream— 
she sought and questioned her husband. Odysseus an- 
swered her truly. (He lied to other people, sometimes, 
but he always told the truth to Penelope.) He related 
how, in the storm raised by Poseidon, he was saved by 
the help of the sea-goddess Leucothea and cast on an un- 
known shore, where he fell into a profound sleep, from 
which he was awakened by the sound of merry young 
voices, which he soon knew to proceed from a group of 
maidens who were playing at ball a little way off from the 
place where he was; how, after shrouding his nakedness, 
as well as he could, in leafy boughs, he came forth and 
stood among the damsels; how the troop screamed and 
made off, like startled deer—all but one, who remained, 
standing before him in simple dignity, and, after listening 
to his tale of woe with kindly pity, and graciously promis- 
ing aid, told him, in answer to his questions, that he was 
in the land of the Pheacians, of which her father, Alci- 
nous was king; that she had been directed, in a dream, to 
come hither, with her maidens, to wash, in the stream 
which flowed near by, the garments and linen of the 
palace. ; 

(“Thanks, gracious Athene!” interpolated Penelope 
at this point of the story, knowing that the dream must 
have been sent by the divine protectress of her spouse.) 

Odysseus went on to tell how Nausicaa directed her 
attendants to give him some of the garments they had 
washed, and, when he had donned them, made him mount 
the wagon on which she and her maidens had come, she 
herself leading the party on foot; how, when they came to 
the houses, she made him alight and go up to the palace 
alone, for fear of scandalous tongues if he were seen with 
her or her attendants. 

“So Mrs. Grundy dates back even to the days of Odys- 
seus,” I remarked. ‘The Professor nodded, and con- 
tinued the story :— 

“Odysseus added that in the excitement the maidens 
forgot the ball, but he noticed it among the bushes where 
he dressed, and picked it up, intending to restore it to 
Nausicaa. He forgot, however; and he now proposed to 
dedicate it, as a votive offering, to his preserver, Athene. 

““Do so, dearest Odysseus,’ said Penelope, ‘and let me 
accompany thee to the shrine and join in thy thanksgiv- 
ings to the goddess and prayers for blessings on the gra- 
cious maiden of Pheacia. Would that dearest Telem- 
achus might have such a princess for his bride!’ 

“* Such a princess!’ exclaimed Odysseus; ‘and why not 
Nausicaa herself?’”’ 

“Ts she still unbetrothed?’ asked Penelope. 

“She is,’ replied Odysseus, ‘and her father is willing 
that she should be our son’s bride.” 

“Tn process of time, as we know, Nausicaa became the 
daughter-in-law of Odysseus and Penelope.” 

“Telemachus wasn’t half good enough for her,’ I cried, 
as the Professor finished the tale. “The gods gave a very 
poor response to her desire for a husband like Odysseus.” 
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“True,” replied the Professor, ‘“‘but let us hope that 
Telemachus improved as he grew older. At any rate, it 
is good to think how the machinations of the malignant 
sea-god were powerless against the generous faith of a 
love that was rooted in friendship.” 

BAYSWATER, LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Catherine Maria Sedgwick. 
1791-1868. 


BY OSCAR FAY ADAMS. 


Professor John Seely Hart, in his day a littérateur of 
prominence, but now a “‘half-forgotten author’’ also, writ- 
ing of Miss Catherine Sedgwi@k in 1872, observes, by way 
of criticism, that “‘as a novelist she holds about the same 
rank among the writers of her own sex in the United 
States that Cooper holds among the writers of the other 
sex. She was the first of her class whose writings became 
generally known, and the eminence universally conceded 
to her on account of her priority has been almost as gen- 
erally granted on other grounds.” 

Over forty years have elapsed since the kindly Princeton 
professor of literature thus wrote of the once popular 
author, who had then been dead some five years; and 
the names of both critic and subject are now as little 
familiar to the readers of the late Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson and Mrs. Edith Wharton, let us say, as those 
of William Austin or Eliza Leslie, both of whom once 
enjoyed a well-deserved popularity. 

Yet Professor Hart was a literary student of taste and 
discrimination where the best in English literature was 
concerned, while Miss Sedgwick, for at least a quarter- 
century, was very widely admired both in her own coun- 
try and in Europe, numbering among her intimate friends 
Fanny Kemble, Mrs. Jameson, Doctor Channing, Henry 
Ware, William Cullen Bryant, and various other celebri- 
ties that might be named in this connection. 

Persons who are perpetually in fear lest they shall miss 
reading the latest issued piece of fiction, and scorn in 1914 
to be seen with a book in hand bearing date of 1904, can 
hardly be expected to take even a languid interest in the 
work of a literary woman who died twoscore years since, 
and had ceased writing a decade earlier. Yet our grand- 
parents read her books with delight, we beg to assure 
them, and those ancestors of ours were not wholly with- 
out taste and judgment either. 

Miss Sedgwick was born in Stockbridge, Massachusetts, 
the twenty-eighth of December, 1789, the sixth of a family 
of seven children, four sons and three daughters. ‘Their 
father was the Honorable Theodore Sedgwick who, after 
holding several positions of trust, was speaker of the Na- 
tional House of Representatives, subsequently a United 
States senator, and, at the time of his death, in 1813, a 
judge of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts. Miss 
Sedgwick’s earliest acquaintance with Doctor Channing 
was made at her father’s bedside; but her orthodoxy was 
of a liberal type even then, and, as years elapsed, she found 
herself strongly repelled by the rigid Calvinism then domi- 
nant. In 1820 the first Unitarian church was established 
in New York City; and in the following year she with- 
drew from the orthodox fold, and, with her brother Henry 
and his wife, united with the newly founded church. In 
later years others of her family connection accepted the 
Unitarian faith, also. 

But there were those of the Sedgwick kindred who re- 
mained in the Calvinistic communion, and one of these, 
an aunt who was strongly attached to her niece Catherine, 
remarked, at the conclusion of a morning call from the 
younger woman after the latter had become an avowed 
Unitarian, ‘Come and see me as often as you can, dear; 
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for, you know, after this world we shall never meet again.”’ 
The Sedgwicks were, with few exceptions, touched with 
talent of a high order, if not genius; and Catherine en- 
joyed the privileges that daily contact with cultured 
kindred affords and excellent social position sustains. 
They came of somewhat aristocratic ancestry, as aris- 
tocracy was understood in the early years of the Republic; 
and, while democratic in certain essentials, were not un- 
mindful of whatever might naturally be expected from 
persons of their standing. Theodore Sedgwick, the eldest 
of the Sedgwick brothers, was graduated from Yale in 
1798, and, after practising law in Albany twenty years, re- 
moved to Stockbridge. Henry, the most intellectual of 
the four, was the law partner of his brother Robert in 
New York City, while Charles practised the family pro- 
fession, first in his native Stotkbridge and later in Lenox. 
All four were broad-minded, generous-hearted men; and 
it is due perhaps to their cordial recognition of her literary 
ability that their sister Catherine was led into the paths 
of authorship. 

It was not till 1821 that Miss Sedgwick appears to 
have considered the possibility of her engaging in con- 
tinued literary work. Now, however, after her connec- 
tion with the Unitarian society in New York, her recovered 
intellectual freedom and the desire to help others to escape 
from the chains which she had broken led her to write 
a short story bearing upon the contrast between Unita- 
rian and Calvinistic views which she at first designed for 
a tract. On showing it to her brother Henry, he advised 
her giving it ampler form and scope and printing it asa 
tale. This advice was accepted; and in this manner Miss 
Sedgwick’s first book, the ‘‘ New England Tale,” appeared 
the next year, published by Bliss and White of New York. 

Not only did the volume win the enthusiastic praise 
of her brothers, but it became immediately popular. 
“Everybody,” wrote the poet Bryant, “was eager to see 
it.... It was the first time that the beautiful valleys of 
our county [Berkshire] had been made the scene of the 
well-devised adventures of imaginary personages, and we 
all felt that, by being invested with new associations, they 
had gained a new interest.” 

Says Miss Dewey, her biographer: ‘Miss Sedgwick 
showed sound judgment and artistic intuition in this her 
first romance by planting it upon her native soil, where 
people and incidents could be used with the freedom given 
only by long familiarity,—she struck here the key-note 
of all her after-success. Her dramatic power lay in her 
thorough knowledge of the strength and weaknesses of the 
New England character.’ 

Her presentment of certain phases of New England 
Puritanism met with some censure at first; but this was 
presently dispelled, and her suddenly won popularity 
induced her to continue in the path already entered upon. 
In the midsummer of 1824 the author’s ‘“‘Redwood”’ was 
published, and we find Henry Sedgwick soon writing his 
sister that the booksellers say it is selling better than 
Scott’s ‘“‘Redgauntlet.”” In October he writes that all 
the booksellers are teasing him to know when the author 
of ‘‘Redwood”’ will have another book ready. 

“Redwood” was immediately reprinted in England 
and was translated into both Italian and French. Miss 
Sedgwick’s name was constantly linked with Cooper’s, 
and indeed in the French translation Cooper’s name ap- 
peared on the title-page, an error for which the French 
publisher or translator was responsible. Among English 
writers who sent congratulations to Miss Sedgwick on 
her success were Mrs. Barbauld and Miss Edgeworth; 
praise from whom then counted for rather more than it 
would now do under similar circumstances. 

Miss Sedgwick’s next publication, “The Travellers,” 
issued in 1825, was of much less literary importance than 
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its predecessors; but was the earliest of a series of book- 
lets intended for young persons, and which became widely 
popular. It professed to give an account of a journey 
undertaken by a family of four to Niagara and the Great 
Lakes, and combined, like many of its class, entertain- 
ment and instruction in about equal measure. 

“Hope Leslie,’ a picture of domestic life among the 
early settlers of New England, was published in 1827. 
It passed into many editions both in England and America, 
and by not a few critics is ranked as its author’s best 
work, although several of her later volumes are thought 
superior to it by other literary judges. In 1830 a Phila- 
delphia publisher printed her fourth novel,—‘“‘ Clarence: 
A Tale of Our Own Times.’’ The scene is modern New 
York, and while the book is the most romantic of all Miss 
Sedgwick’s writings, it is also the most humorous. It 
should perhaps be added that it is probably the least read 
production of the novelist’s, and the author herself was 
not entirely satisfied with it. 

For a series of tales by well-known authors, entitled 
“Tales of the Glauber Spa,’’ Miss Sedgwick wrote in 1832 
“Le Bossu,” a rather skilfully constructed romance of 
the days of Charlemagne; and in 1835 appeared “The 
Linwoods; or, Sixty Years Since in America,” a tale of 
home life, the incidents of which are intimately connected 
with the American Revolution. Many successive edi- 
tions of this popular tale were called for; but Miss Sedg- 
wick wrote no more novels for twenty-two years when a 
last one was published in 1857, entitled ‘Married or 
Single’”’ which, by some critics, at least, was pronounced 
its author’s highest achievement. 

In 1836 Miss Sedgwick began writing in a manner very 
different from that by which she had been known to the 
public hitherto, and thereafter her literary output con- 
sisted mainly of sketches of common life intended to 
inculcate moral instruction. One of the first of these, 
entitled ‘‘Home,” reached a twelfth edition in 1837, the 
first one having made its appearance no earlier than 1835. 

The little volume was dedicated ‘To Farmers and 
Mechanics,” a detail which it is instructive to note as 
marking to some degree the decided difference between 
one phase of the thinking of the early nineteenth century 
and that of the twentieth. ‘The mechanic of the present 
is by no means invariably anxious to be classed as such. 

The book thus inscribed was followed at short intervals 
by such moral tales as “The Poor Rich Man and the Rich 
Poor Man” in 1836; “Live and Let Live” in 1837; and 
“Morals of Manners,”’ a little work which the New York 
school committee esteemed so highly that it distributed 
ten or twelve hundred copies among the families of New 
York district-school children. This was issued in 1846; 
and not far from the same period appeared “Facts and 
Fancies,” ‘‘ Wilton Harvey, The Boy of Mont Rhigi,” 
“Stories for young Persons,” and several other works of 
a similar character, intended for children, and young 
children especially. The literary quality of these minor 
writings is less than that discoverable in her novels, but 
they exerted a very beneficial effect upon the thinking 
of the plainer class of readers. 

In 1837 Miss Sedgwick visited in Europe; and her 
“Letters from Abroad to Kinsfolk at Home,” collected 
on her return under this title, were presently published 
in two exceedingly interesting volumes. Still other 
works by her were biographies of Joseph Curtis, a once 
famous New York philanthropist, and of Lucretia David- 
son, a precocious American contemporary verse writer, 
whose rather commonplace poetical attempts were not 
only commended by Irving and Southey, but favorably 
compared to the lines of such youthful poets as Chatter- 
ton and Kirke White. 

Miss Sedgwick’s fame was at its height when in 1836 
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she began writing the little book entitled ‘‘ Home,” 
already mentioned, a task suggested by a letter received 
from the Reverend Henry Ware. Her books always sold 
rapidly, and she was the constant recipient of letters from 
friends and strangers alike highly commending her work. 
(What author of the present ever receives letters of praise 
from any one?) 

No doubt the sale of her novels helped forward to a con- 
siderable degree that of her tales and sketches for young 
readers; but such stories as ‘‘Live and Let Live,’ ‘The 
Poor Rich Man,” and “Home,” “carried straight to the 
heart their lessons of human brotherhood, healthful living, 
plain, practical sense, and deep religious feeling.’”’ The 
second of these three books was inscribed to the noted 
essayist, Doctor Joseph Tuckerman; and Doctor Channing, 
having had his attention directed to this circumstance, 
observed that it was ‘‘an honour to have a book inscribed 
to one by such a woman,’’—a declaration of value as re- 
vealing the general esteem in which this talented woman 
was held. Chief Justice Marshall was another eminent 
personage to whom Miss Sedgwick’s writing made strong 
appeal. “Tell her,’’ he said, when near the close of his 
life, “tell her I have read with great pleasure everything 
she has written, and wish she would write more!”’ 


(To be concluded.) 


The Language of Worship. 


BY REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE. 


The language of worship—that is, of scripture, hymns, 
and prayers—may seem at first to be an external consid- 
eration, a matter for concern to those who care primarily 
for good English and who appreciate choice phrasing of 
religious sentiments. It is, however, of deeper import 
than this. The importance of right language in worship 
grows out of the nature of the act. When we consider 
that it finds the worshipper in his most serious mood or 
seeks to bring him to that mood, that it involves those 
profound principles and conditions which metaphysicians 
have found most worthy of study, and that it leads to 
consequences in life that are of the greatest importance, 
it is evident that the language of worship should be care- 
fully chosen in order that the phrase may fit the sub- 
stance and give it adequate expression. 

Moreover, the relationship between form and substance 
in worship is reciprocal. ‘The character of the act calls 


_ for adequate expression, and fitting expression induces 


the worshipping mood. We choose proper language in 
scripture, hymn, and prayer, then, not only that the 
worship may be an artistic unit, but that the human soul 
may be uplifted. The careful choice of words that will 
reach the heart and open to it the treasures of the spirit 
is more, that is, than a literary consideration,—it is a 
moral obligation. 

Especially is this obligation binding when services or 
worship are prepared for children. ‘They are at an im- 
pressionable age; they have real problems and anxieties; 
they are gathering impressions that will have a moulding 
influence in later years. How reprehensible, therefore, 
the carelessness of those who prepare forms of worship 
for children, where slipshod language, trivial sentiments, 
and a crass theology are set for their spiritual edification. 

Here, then, is a principle of first importance,—that the 
language of worship should be carefully chosen. Let us 
go a step further, and say that such language may be, 
and perhaps must be, often at least, somewhat above 
their grasp. The present tendency toward simplification 
of whatever is prepared for children has limits beyond 
which it should not be carried. You may ‘talk down” 
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to children about many things, but beware how you 
cheapen worship, and so destroy that reverent awe 
which is their birthright, losing which they lose religion 
itself. 

For one thing, the children when at worship are gather- 
ing phrases from scripture, hymns, and prayers, that will 
recur to their memories in later years and amid the stress 
and strain of life. Such phrases may indeed be simple, 
but they should at least be strong. As the children grow 
to be men and women, and put away childish things, let 
not the language of worship they have learned be among 
the things thus put away. 

Then, as a practical consideration, familiarity with at 
least some of the scripture passages, the prayers, and 
hymns in use in the public services makes a bond be- 
tween Sunday-school and church, a natural bridge over 
which the child may pass from the one to the other 
Even while yet in the school, the discovery that the 
great congregation of adults uses some of the forms of 
worship with which he has already become familiar 
makes the public service attractive to the child and 
predisposes him to the larger allegiance. 

Perhaps a more important consideration is that the 
religious nature develops earlier than the rational, the 
child’s spiritual needs outrunning his comprehension, so 
that phrases, the meaning of which may not be intel- 
lectually grasped, may be spiritually discerned. Is not 
this, indeed, true of all worship? Can any one really be 
said to worship if the forms and phrases used are wholly 
within the mental grasp? Is it not precisely the awe 
one feels in the presence of that which transcends experi- 
ence and baffles analysis that constitutes the very essence 
of worship? We adults have, it may be, gone a little 
further into the realm of the unknown than the children 
have gone; but how slight, after all, is the knowledge 
gained in years of study compared with what is yet un- 
known to the wisest! Mystery that forever baffles in- 
quiry, sublimity that transcends understanding,—here we 
have the source of religion, the occasion of worship, the 
central sublimity of life. 

Worship, then, should assume a form that matches in 
some wise its wondrous solemnity. Its attendant cir- 
cumstances,—the time, the place, the surrounding condi- 
tions, the bodily attitude, the tone of voice,—should not 
be left to chance, but should be prearranged with utmost 
care. So, too, the language should be carefully chosen,— 
clear, pure, dignified, uplifting. Let there be nothing 
accidental. Let scripture, hymns, and prayers be chosen 
with at least as much consideration as we give to the 
selection, preparation, and teaching of the lesson. 

But let us not forget that, while dignity and fitness of 
phrase is always to be secured, there is more than one 
standard of worthiness, as there is more than one attitude 
in worship. Sometimes God seems so vast, so transcend- 
ant, and human need so wide, so profound, that we 
dare not worship save in stately phrase. Prayers of the 
ages, hymns of the Church Universal, words that have 
fitted the needs of millions in ages past and will uplift 
millions in ages to come, seem to be the only worthy 
expressions of adoration and supplication. But the 
mood changes: God is near, is immanent, and need is 
personal, my need for the time thrusting aside (and 
properly enough!) all other need. For such a moment 
stately phrase or classic form is but an empty sound. 
The soul’s cry must be instant; and, if instant, if true to 
a commanding need, it is worthy. While, therefore, there 
are supreme moments when we can find no other form 
so fitting as the classic liturgy of the Church, there are 
other moments, also supreme, when we find even this 
inadequate, and must cry out with the publican, “God 
be merciful to me, a sinner!” 
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In practice, this means that in arranging services for 
children we should provide for both these needs of the 
soul. Sometimes we should have in mind universal 
aspirations, actually experienced or desirable to promote, 
and sometimes we should regard the children as indi- 
viduals, each having needs wholly personal. Both needs 
are real, and both should be met. In 1911 Miss Avis 
Knight of Hartford sent out a questionnaire to young 
people in the five leading Protestant denominations, ask- 
ing them, among other things, to give the first lines_of 
their favorite hymns. The replies showed that hymns 
expressing universal brotherhood, a common interest, and 
a common cause were closely tied in preference with 
hymns expressing personal need. ‘Thus, “ Onward, Chris- 
tian Soldiers,” had only a short lead over ‘‘ Nearer, my 
God, to Thee’’; ‘‘Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God Almighty,” 
had almost the same number of votes as “‘Rock of Ages, 
Cleft for me’’; and “O Come, all Ye Faithful” kept close 
in preference to ‘‘What a Friend we have in Jesus.” ‘This 
parallelism of preference, which runs all through the reports 
as tabulated, throws interesting light on the unconscious 
yearnings of childhood, now for a sense of universal 
brotherhood and now for personal help. Hymns of both 

‘kinds should therefore be provided, and, if in either case 
the language fits the mood and the need, it is worthy. 

These facts become perhaps more evident when we 
turn from hymns to prayers. The choice of prayers for 
Sunday-school use may be even more important than 
the choice of hymns. They are more evidently worship- 
ful than hymns, though many of the best hymns are 
really prayers, their ascriptions and supplications being 
more direct, and standing out the more boldly because the 
interest is not divided, as it is in hymns, between words 
and music. Prayers, then, may be expressive either of 
universal aspiration or of individual need. But here the 
question arises whether both these prayer moods lend 
themselves to formal expression. The larger, general, 
universal prayer does, most assuredly, lend itself to such 
expression. The great prayers of the ages are evidence 
of this, their majesty and their universal adaptability 
being perhaps their chief characteristics. 

When, however, we turn to the more intimate and 
personal form of prayer, it is a question whether this is 
consistent with formal phrasing. Can one, in other 
words, express in printed form petitions that fit the 
soul’s most personal needs? I seriously doubt it, and 
am inclined to think that the attempt were better not 
made. ‘This means that in the preparation of services 
for children no printed prayers should be used save 
those which express the larger, the eternal, and the univer- 
sal needs, and that these, as a rule, should be the classics 
of devotion, ancient or modern. In twenty-five years of 
experience as a Sunday-school superintendent, I have 
made it a custom to pray with the children about the 
simplest needs of their lives, but in all that time I have 
never written a prayer for them to read. For the public 
and common worship we have used the best forms of 
prayer available, but for the closer touch I have always 
felt that as pastor and superintendent I must speak from 
the heart to the heart, in words too simple and perhaps 
too sacred to be written or printed. 

There are, that is, two mistakes to be avoided: the 
attempt to express the largeness of spiritual aspiration in 
impromptu fashion, and the forgetting of the personal 
touch in our love for classic phrases. Or, to express the 
same truth in positive form, we should familiarize our 
young people with the classics of devotion, thus leading 
them out into the largeness of religious life; and we should 
pray with them and for them, without bell or book and 
in the intimacy of the pastoral bond. 

One other word should be added,—a warning against 
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the attempt to unite these two forms of prayer, the 
stately and the intimate. One sometimes hears a leader 
in worship start off with classic phrases, and then sud- 
denly pass to familiar talk. The effect is not merely 
shocking to those who value consistent rhetoric, it is 
disconcerting to the worshippers. They may not know 
what has happened, but they remain unedified. Here, 
for example, is a prayer that was composed for use in 
churches throughout the world on the 13th of last July, 
intended to unite Christendom in a common petition for 
the success of the World’s Sunday School Convention at 
Ziirich, and to awaken churches and homes to the im- 
portance of right religious guidance for young people. 
The prayer begins as follows:— 

“O God, our help in ages past, our hope for years to 
come, we ask thy blessing upon us and upon thy children 
in all lands as we bow before Thee.’’ Here the wor- 
shipper is started on a familiar hymn and is suddenly 
recalled, when half-way through the first stanza, to other 
and unrelated thoughts. It is a fair assumption that 
many in any given congregation using that prayer would 
instinctively finish the stanza with which it starts, and 
so lose touch with the leader. This is what in other 
connections would be called a tactical blunder. Again, a 
prayer was printed for general use at that same World’s 
Convention which began with the first sentences of Our 
Lord’s Prayer, and suddenly switched off to a wholly 
unrelated line of thought. This prayer is so marked an 
example of how not to do it as to justify the repetition 
of its opening paragraph, which is as follows:— 

“Our Father who art in heaven, hallowed be thy name. 
Thy kingdom come. ‘Thy will be done on earth as it is 
in heaven. We rejoice that thy will is the salvation of 
the world, that the measure of thy love is the gift of 
thy son.” 

Here we have the false start, throwing the worshipper 
off the intended track, the mingling of petition with 
thanksgiving, and, what is worse than either, the use of 
a part of our most exalted and most sacred form of prayer 
with which to introduce the author’s main. thought. No 
irreverence was intended, of course, but it amounts to 
dangerously near that. 

My suggestion is that a portion of the Sunday-school 
hour should be set apart for common worship, in which 
the stately prayer forms that voice the larger and uni- 
versal needs and aspirations should have place, and that 
at another, and probably a later, moment the pastor or 
superintendent should lead the now solemnized minds 
and thoughts of the young people into the experience of 
intimate prayer for their personal needs. By thus sepa- 
rating the two forms and so inducing the divergent 
moods at different moments, the varying needs of the 
worshipping soul may be met and satisfied. 

A word may yet be said about the use of the scriptures, 
in readings from the desk or by the school in concert, or 
for responses, It is almost the universal custom to select 
these from the Bible. This is as it should be. For, 
although a passage from some ethical scripture or some 
modern poet may be both fitting and inspiring, its use 
in a service of worship at least offers an intellectual chal- 
lenge, and breaks up that spiritual unity which we seek 
to promote and maintain. At other moments during the 
school session such passages may be introduced most 
helpfully. From the Bible, then, we select our scripture, 
and, by preference, from the so-called King James Ver- 
sion. For class use, where we seek for a critical under- 
standing of the text, the revision may well be preferred, 
or even some other modern translation. But in the ser- 
vice we seek for sublime expressions of adoration and 
supplication, and these we find best in the King James 
Version. 
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There are the three ways of using scripture selections 
already alluded to: they may be read by the superin- 
tendent, or by the school in concert, or by the superin- 
tendent and school alternately. All these ways may 
well be used, and we are not now concerned to inquire 
which is the most helpful. But we should distinguish 
more carefully than compilers of services for schools gen- 
erally do between the character of passages used in these 
various ways. 

Concert readings by the school as a whole are perhaps 
the hardest to select, since those who are to use them are 
in many cases beginners in the art of reading, so that all 
significance of the passage is lost in a hasty struggle with 
a succession of words to be recognized and pronounced at 
a pace set by those who are more advanced. ‘The lan- 
guage of such selections should therefore be the simplest 
possible, and, by preference, already familiar. If the 
leader in a children’s service comes upon a passage set 
for concert reading that is neither easy nor familiar, he 
might better ask the school to follow the words with 
their eyes while he reads them aloud. 

Certainly all tender passages, all narratives or parables, 
whatever suggests quiet or thoughtful treatment, should 
be read ‘by a single and sympathetic voice. There are 
even Psalms which cannot well be read either respon- 
sively or in concert, but need the single interpreter. For 
the most part, however, the Psalms lend themselves to 
responsive reading. They were written for some such 
use, and their poetic framework lends itself to alternate 
reading. It may almost be questioned whether any 
scriptures outside the Book of Psalms should be broken 
up into responses for alternate reading. 

Thus, in the various elements of worship, in hymns, in 
prayers, and in scriptures, we are dealing with words, 
with language that may fit this or that phase of spiritual 
experience, or that may be used in this or that manner 
to the best advantage. That a given selection is good 
is not enough. It must-be good for just the use to which 
it is put. Certainly all that is ungrammatical, tawdry, 
cheap, all that borders on undue familiarity with Deity 
and with sacred things, all that challenges criticism or 
divides the attention, should be studiously avoided. A 
few hymns, the noblest in the language, a few prayers, 
chosen from the Church’s great storehouse, a few pas- 
sages of scripture, selected solely for their uplifting power, 
—a few, I say, preferring dignity to variety and tested 
worth to startling originality,—may prove the groundwork 
and the superstructure of that religious life of our young 
people which may receive the vitalizing influx of the Divine 
Spirit and withstand the untoward experiences of life. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


Spiritual Life. 


The true strength of every human soul is to be depend- 
ent on as many nobler as it can discern, and to be de- 
pended upon by as many inferior as it can reach.—Kuskin. 
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All that is essential in our idea of God we get, not from 
the understanding, but from the heart; and all that is 
essential in it is secured to us by the heart’s perpetual 
need.—F.. H. Hedge. 


I reverence the past, its great institutions and great 
men; but I reverence the nature of man far more than 
these, and put more trust in that than in all the achieve- 
ments of man, all the institutions, all the great men of 
history, who are but as the water-cresses and wind-flowers 
and violets, which come out in a single spring day, while 
our human nature is the great earth itself, whose bosom 
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bears them all and prepares for a whole spring-time of 
fairer flowers, a whole summer and autumn of richer 
herbage and abundant fruit.—Theodore Parker. 
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Nothing is so easy as to imagine God as past and ab- 
sent until we think, then nothing is so hard. When 
we become truly in earnest, either with our thoughts 
or our lives, then we must have a present, personal relig- 
ion to us or none at all.—Selected. 
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No amount of error, no bitterness of prejudice, no vested 
interest in falsehood, can resist the determined convic- 
tion of a single soul. Only believe a truth strongly 
enough to hold it through good report and ill report, 
and at last the great world of half-believers comes around 
to you.— James Freeman Clarke. 


Che Pulpit. 
The Church and d the Community. — 


BY REV. JOHN M. WILSON. 


All churches are alike in one important direction of 
their activity, for they maintain and promote essential 
religion; that is, the religion of conduct and character 
as distinguished from theology. To be sure, they do 
this in varying measure, and sometimes in spite of the 
theology which they apparently think more important 
than the essential religion, which it is supposed to but- 
tress. Complex and elaborate schemes of doctrine have 
too much prominence in Christian churches, and cer- 
tainly lessen their effectiveness for essential religion,— 
the religion of justice, honor, purity, truth, and brother- 
liness. Yet we must recognize the steadfast and in- 
creasingly wise and enlightened influence of all the 
churches upon the moral ideals of men and the enhance- 
ment of moral energy that they achieve. The fact is 
that the interest of earnest, wise, devout men in all the 
churches is deeply engaged for the diffusion and main- 
tenance of essential religion, and the substantial result 
and actual tendency of church movements of all kinds 
is the betterment of life, the fulfilment of life, personal 
and social, in large and noble ways. 

Now our church stands, without hesitation and with- 
out reserve, for essential religion, since it is a free church, 
demanding no conformity to creed or systems of thought. 
It says positively, “not a perfect theology, but a life grow- 
ing in wisdom and righteousness,” is the ideal achieve- 
ment sought for as the realization of organized religion. 
Theology may be regarded as an endeavor after a world- 
picture that will tranquillize confused and perplexed 
minds, or as a form of mental activity that makes for 
health and vigor of all the faculties, not as a fixed body 
of doctrine to which we may be disloyal only at the peril 
of our souls. Theology is a means of better mental 
and moral vision, indirectly an aid to the good life. 
But the good life rests mainly upon reasonable ideals 
of human relationships, upon moral values discovered 
in human intercourse, and accepted as stable conditions 
of progressive morality. 

A free church is a specialized form of organization 
in which men may directly affirm their highest nature 
and give ample expression to it in visions, aspirations, 
and reflections. ‘These create for the common life a 
moral and spiritual atmosphere, an ideal world, whose 
accumulated treasure of light, wisdom, and power 
serves to further the best interests and activities of 
human nature, and make men conscious that they can- 
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not live by bread alone. This world of moral and spirit- 
ual values preserves and transmits, from man to man 
and from generation to generation, the greatest part 
of the world’s inheritance, the most effective and en- 
riching products of man’s endeavor, the wealth of ideal 
beauty, truth, and goodness. A free church is for the 
purpose of educating, enlarging, and refining the ap- 
preciation and love of eternal values, that righteousness, 
truth, and mercy may increasingly sway personal life 
and spread their influence through the social body. ~ 
A special environment and a special time are necessary 
to secure the release of our minds and hearts from rou- 
tine and expediency into the imaginative world of spirit- 
ual values. ‘Where two or three are gathered together 
in my name, there am I in the midst of them.” In every 
group of men seeking higher and fuller life there is a 
presence as of God, which solemnizes and exalts the 
individual parts of the group, so that they become men 
raised to their highest power, men conscious of surpass- 
ing motives, capable of breaking down and sweeping 
away the stumbling stones of common usage and selfish 
advantage. This spiritual invasion of more than in- 
dividual motive force comes rarely to one alone. He 
must at least be in the same spirit with others, and, best 
of all, he must resort to the same place and speak with 
them the same language of hope and longing. A church 
is not a thing of stones and timber, but is a living temple 
of sighs, visions, hopes, art, music, poetry, prayers, of 
all those ennobling activities of men that join them to 
their race and to their God. The meeting-house be- 
comes dear and consecrated only by virtue of the resolute 
devotion, the patience and steadfastness displayed, and 
_ the endeavor after truth and right which men pursue 
within its walls. The place once so consecrated becomes 
a help to devotion; but the main condition is to be to- 
gether with our kind, to seek together after the more 
perfect man in each of us, and the nobler welfare of all 
which may be realized through thought and aspiration. 
These considerations might all be evaded by regarding 
the maintenance of public worship, or the affirmation and 
the expression of our best selves, merely a matter of 
preference, a question of personal taste, not a thing of 
common obligation and duty. On the contrary, the 
activity of the churches has created and is constantly 
enlarging a common fund of moral treasure, conceptions 
of duty, commanding motives of conduct, upon which 
all in the community draw, and by which all are bene- 
fited, even though indifferent and positively hostile to 
the Church. Every orderly, honorable life, every merely 
respectable and passably decent man, owes most of his 
moral worth to the influence of the Church. It is be- 
cause somebody has cared for standards of right living 
that the man who does not care, who is not troubled 
about such things, has any goodness at all. Every man 
good for anything outside of the Church is better, more 
resolute for right living, more aggressive for human 
welfare, because the churches at which perhaps he 
sneers are working to sustain moral ideals and establish 
habits of justice, temperance, honor, and purity among all 
men. If no one cared to work positively for an in- 
creasingly intelligent standard of human conduct, how 
long would the social world last? How long would these 
careless persons enjoy their ease and selfish indolence if 
they were not sheltered by institutions to whose welfare 
they are indifferent, if the sources of moral inspiration 
and education were to grow stagnant by universal neglect? 
Education is possible without schools; but it would 
surely be precarious, sporadic, touching only a few, and 
virtually swamped by general ignorance. Religion—that 
is, essential religion—is possible without churches, but 
in that case would be unimportant, ineffective, easily 
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ignored and overlooked. The Church is organized, ac- 
cumulated, and enlightened, moral energy directed, 
upon human betterment. It is a structure of human 
lives and wills resolutely maintained as a bulwark against 
dishonesty, unchastity, unfaithfulness, hatred, and vio- 
lence, the ruthless sea of bestiality that would readily 
waste human powers. Itis a positive movement towards 
realizing those moral values—of character and life 
which otherwise would be neutralized and finally en- 
gulfed by selfishness, ignorance, and greed. All men 
in the community have the advantage of the earnestness 
and idealism which maintain churches as a shelter for 
the better possibilities of human nature, as a motive 
power for the good life essential to common welfare. 
No man can say that he is not a debtor for these spirit- 
ual products, these concrete goods, which the Church 
creates and heaps up to be freely used as moral resources 
available for all. 

Who makes return for the guidance, enlightenment, 
and support which the Church provides for his moral 
life? ‘The subscriber, the pew-holder, the man who sends 
his check, does something, in so far as money pays for 
spiritual and moral advantages. But money alone is 
no just or adequate payment; it is not return in kind, 
simply to give your money and withhold yourself. ‘‘The 
gift without the giver is bare’? when one tries to satisfy 
his sense of obligation by substituting money for manly 
loyalty, respect, and comradeship. To give money for 
moral advantages without paying back some of the life 
which has been fostered by these advantages is to im- 
poverish yourself and the common life; for the flame 
of one man’s loyalty to truth and righteousness burns 
brighter only when it catches gleams from another man’s 
fidelity. The person counts a thousandfold more than 
his money in any fellowship of mind and heart. The 
debt to the common moral treasure of humanity in 
organized religion is a moral debt, a spiritual obligation 
to give what you have received, to strengthen the whole- 
some, inspiring influences of society by the personal 
contribution of your will, your desire, your moral force, 
directed against the tendencies that degrade and enervate 
men. 

What is the meaning of your life in the unending strife 
with wrong? ‘To be refined and moral is not enough. 
Human society is so constituted that there are many 
who have virtues and amiable qualities of mind and 
character, but who have drawn these from the social 
organism and are virtually parasites, living upon the 
moral and spiritual activities and efforts of others. No 
man justifies himself or pays his moral tax to the com- 
munity who is not to be counted positively with the 
forces of good. ‘To take all,.even the stock of common 
virtue, and be indifferent to the sources of moral strength 
and discipline, is nothing more or less than to be a moral 
parasite. This is precisely the condition of those amiable 
and tolerant lives who have no share in the world’s 
moral endeavor, who hold themselves aloof from all 
fellowship that concerns itself with keeping alive idealism 
and moral enthusiasm, that definitely works for the ful- 
filment of human nature upon its noblest side. The 
valor of wisdom—that is, the aggressive zeal for the 
growth of men in the knowledge of ideal values and their 
realization in personal and social life—is the best way in 
which a man can make even a partial return for the ad- 
vantages secured to him by the institutions of religion. 
Here are hundreds and thousands of complacent men 
and women ashamed to do wrong themselves, but per- 
fectly willing, so far as any personal effort of theirs goes, 
that wrong shall thrive and prosper, that moral ignorance 
shall spread and overwhelm the earth. They are simply 
moral parasites using the highest games of social en- 
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deavor, the moral sense, the moral ideas, for which men 
have spent blood and life, wealth and comfort, satisfac- 
tion and ease,—using these things priceless and beautiful 
that they may be happy and self-satisfied. They do 
not lift hand or foot to preserve or diffuse the moral 
wealth of the world. They just feed themselves and 
smile disdainfully at those laboring to achieve the ends 
of righteousness and truth by associations and fellow- 
ships that buttress and reinforce the enlightened democ- 
racy of character. 

We must sternly and fearlessly estimate these para- 
sitical natures, so common and complacent, as enemies 
of the social welfare, unsocial men. The men who do 
not positively affirm their allegiance to the high claims 
that worthy conceptions of righteousness make upon all 
men are drags and impediments which retard progress, 
and decrease the sum of human energy available for the 
betterment of life. They have absorbed the saving and 
stimulating influence of religious institutions and are 
themselves human blind alleys through which no regen- 
erating and healing influence can pass. 

The moral sense which thrives and gets breadth and 
discovers wiser applications of its meanings from time 
to time is due to organized reflection and activity; that 
is, does-not grow and improve of itself. Human nature 
has to take thought that it may add to its moral stature 
as well as to its intellectual powers. Discipline of mind 
and body, training of any faculty or power in man, in- 
volves association and deliberate planning of individuals 
with like-minded men. ‘There is no unconscious, hap- 
hazard progress of any kind in human life. Yet men 
are so dense, so stupidly selfish, that they are willing 
the moral training of the race shall be abandoned rather 
than, share in any effort to keep themselves and their 
fellows at the task of self-discipline and betterment. They 
deliberately reverse the Golden Rule and do unto others 
just what they do-not wish others shall do unto them. 
They are willing that the world shall be kept orderly, 
that standards of honorable conduct shall be diffused 
and impressed upon young and old; but they wish it all 
for their own good not paying one penny of their moral 
obligations to support the right actively and work for 
it in some fellowship of idealism that would carry them 
out of self-indulgent parasitism. 

The Church, especially our free church, is organized 
influence for good and represents an obligation from which 
no man may be excused. Every man must face his 
social duty to affect other lives helpfully and favorably, 
for the measure of a man’s life is the quality and extent 
of his vitalizing influence. Our church asks no man to 
support or further theological opinions. It calls upon 
all men so to ally themselves with their fellows as to 
bring the greatest moral pressure to bear upon human 
activities and dispositions towards a fuller accomplish- 
ment of personal right living and social order and justice. 
No man can successfully acquit himself of this duty to 
make his influence count for righteousness. He may be 
agnostic, doubtful of any theology; but he cannot be 
doubtful of the value of moral training, of re-enforcing 
and directing the moral sense, of deepening and broaden- 
ing the current of righteous tendency among men. 

hat he does not or cannot agree with theological 
opinions or theories of others is no justification for stand- 
ing aside. There can be no perfect concord of minds, 
and our free church does not expect uniformity of belief; 
for it has broadened itself, so that it offers a home and 
a fellowship for every man willing to further essential 
religion, believing in a morality which shall be more 
than expediency, to be loyal to ideals of life and character 
which shall summon the wealth of human nature from 
its hidden depths. No man can do this alone: he needs 
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to work with his fellows, to use the machinery of organized 
fellowship to bring accumulated energy upon the sluggish 
mass of over-tolerant and easy human nature. By 
this means order, beauty, justice, and truth shall be 
realized, and the kingdom of the good life shall widen 
its borders. 

He alone is acquitted of some form of loyalty to organ- 
ized essential religion who believes that no effort for 
lifting life, enlightening minds and consciences, con- 
firming the wills of men in righteousness shall be made. 
Shall there be no treasury of moral ideals, no imagina- 
tive vision of more perfect life cherished to be often 
gazed upon, no consecration of life by kindling emotions? 
Shall there be no heroic expression of the higher self, 
no release by worship of the spirit in man from the sti- 
fling prejudices and small concerns of getting and spend- 
ing, of vain display and foolish ambition? ‘To support 
and attend church means at its best all this, for it strength- 
ens the good in us, gives evidence to all men of our 
loyalty to the right, witnesses to the supremacy and 
authority of the moral order, and helps to extend and 
perpetuate the influences which conserve life and man’s 
highest welfare. 

LEXINGTON, Mass. 


Self-sacrifice. 


Self-sacrifice in its highest—+.e., its religious—form is 
the outcome of love, and that love gladly takes upon 
itself the burdens of sacrifice. Self-sacrifice is the price 
of love under the finite conditions of human fulfilment: 
love is the inspiration and reward of sacrifice. ‘This view 
is true to experience, and is a logical development of the 
conception of moral self-sacrifice; but this carries us beyond 
the sphere of morality proper into that of religion and 
the drama of humanity; and self-sacrifice becomes trans- 
formed, indeed, one might say almost reversed, in the 
process. Self-sacrifice in this region no longer brings 
with it the sense of loss, for the love that works through 
sacrifice is realizing itself thereby. Love seeks and ex- 
pects no other good than love. All else is dust in the 
balance. It is vanity and less than vanity. In the love 
that fulfils itself through sacrifice, sacrifice is welcomed 
for the love which it makes possible and wakens into 
being. Love thus turns self-sacrifice into self-completion. 
The sense of pain and regret which moral self-sacrifice 
involves becomes transmuted into desire for fulfilment. 
Love draws its life from defects even more than from 
perfections, for the love that expands to meet the defect 
expands to increase itself. The love that lives for love 
and nothing else has no good of its own to give up, and 
so has none to lose. Its good is the good that blends its 
being with others in a single whole of spiritual life, and 
hence the love that “loves itself’”’ really loves the larger 
life in which the individual, with others, lives and moves 
and has his being. Its purest sacrifice is its highest 
self-love. Its giving is receiving, its loss clear gain. 

It is this religious love that has led, and still leads, to 
the greatest deeds of devoted abandonment of self in 
the interest of humanity. Doubtless the negative aspect 
of sacrifice is there, but it is only to the onlooker that 
this feature of sacrifice is a reality. To the agent it is 
mere appearance. There is nothing but self-fulfilment. 
He regards his act as part of the higher drama of human 
existence. It is governed by ends that scorn all tem- 
poral limitations. It is inspired by the love that, in 
Dante’s noble phrase, ‘‘moves the sun in heaven and 
the other stars,” the love that is stronger than death, 
and links man’s life with things eternal, immortal, and 
invisible—J. B. Baillie, in the Hibbert Journal. 
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The Caribbean Sea. 


BY REV. E. P. HERRICK. 


Fair crystal sea, embracing sunny isles, 

Where palm-trees wave, and winter is unknown, 
Coquettish oft, and dangerous in thy wiles, 

Men gather harvests from a seed not sown. 


From Southern continent, with treasures choice, 
Thou flowest far to Cuba’s sunny shore. 

When lashed by storms we hear thy mighty voice, 
Rich pearls are strewn upon thy hidden floor. 


Thy beatine heart sends forth the warm life tide 
To the near Gulf and on to Europe’s strand. 

Fair islands deck thee, as her gems the bride; 
Thou liftest skyward many a watery hand. 


Thy beauteous sea-tints charm the wondering eye 
Of those who gaze upon the wide expanse. 

Thy restless waves echo the sea-gull’s cry; 
By moonlight, lo! thy wavelets joyful dance 


To rhythmic music that still pealeth on 
From radiant sky, and the unfathomed deep, 
Which shall sound on when we who live are gone, 
To join the thousands in thy depths asleep. 


O Carib Sea, God walks upon thy waves 
At solemn midnight and by sunny days; 
Thy voice uplift to Him who ever saves, 
Whose face we seek with grateful prayer and praise. 


The Cartbbean Sea. 


BY REV. E. P. HERRICK. 


Cuba rests, ‘“‘the pearl of the Antilles,” 
on the twin bosoms of two tropic seas,—to 
the north and west the gulf of Mexico, to 
the south the wide Caribbean Sea. 

It is claimed that, geologically, Cuba, 
Hayti and San Domingo, Porto Rico, and 
the lesser Antilles were a part of the South 
American continents, connected with Yucatan 
until the sea filled the deep valleys where 
roll the crystal waves of the Caribbean, 
traversed by submarine mountain ranges 
whose tops form the smaller islands of the 
Lesser Antilles. Others claim it was con- 
nected with Florida which is, however, not 
probable. 

The equatorial current, crossing from 
Africa to the South American coast, pours 
into the Sea to the south of us where it is 
doubly heated as the narrowness of the 
Yucatan channel holds back the water which 
after reaching the Gulf of Mexico is again 
heated before sweeping through the Florida 
channel to far-away Europe. The Gulf, a 
vast circular sea, has a length of a thousand 
miles and an average width of six hundred 
and fifty miles. Its indigo colored waves 
are beautiful, its storms the terror of mari- 
ners. 

The Caribbean Sea, though closely united 
with the Gulf, differs in appearance and size. 
Its waters are transparent and clear. I have 
looked down from the steamer’s prow, see- 
ing plainly to the bottom with the fishes, 
aquatic plants, and shells. It has an area of 
7,500 square miles. Here are the historic 
coasts of the Spanish main with memories 
of the pirates of far-off days, who sacked 
cities, and preyed on the Spanish galleons 


laden with the gold of the Incas and 
Mexico. Men still search for their hidden 
treasures. 


This vast inland sea is named after the 
fierce Carib tribe, who came from the Ori- 
noco region and inhabited the Eastern islands, 
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melting away with the Siboneyse of Cuba, 
under the rule of the pitiless Spaniard. 
Upon it now are focussed the eyes of the 
world, and it is invested with new interest 
and importance, with the opening of the 
Panama Canal. Vessels of every land will 
whiten its vast stretches. The keels of 
thousands of steamers will plough its sur- 
face when the Atlantic and Pacific are united 
in the near. future. It will become a centre 
of commercial activity, when Col. Goethals’s 
magnificent work is finished and the Pacific 
shores are brought nigh. No more long, 
dreary voyages around Cape Horn or through 
the Straits of Magellan! Sailing past Cuba 
and Porto Rico, the navies of the world will 
traverse this fair tropic sea, and all the cities 
on its wide shores will share in new develop- 
ments which follow the realization of the 
dream of ages. 

Here is the birthplace of the fierce cyclones 
that curve into the Yucatan channel and 
through the Gulf, sweeping up the Atlantic 
coast. 

One who is familiar with the Caribbean 
says: “It is an ideal place for a summer 
day’s sail—the waters heave slowly with 
long, glassy swells and teem with marine life. 
Flying fishes dart up from it, and skim 
swiftly away. Porpoise cleave the waves in 
pursuit. Strange jelly fish drift slowly by. 
The fins of sharks move slowly on the surface. 
At times a whale is seen spouting or feeding 
on the animalculz on the surface of the sea. 
Varieties of gulls wheel and scream. Peli- 
cans dive. The frigate-bird soars over- 
head. A line of flamingoes flash by. Coral 
islands abound, and one looks down through 
the clear waters to see the sponges and fan 
corals at the bottom of the sea, the sky 
at midday a boundless dome of blue, at 
dawn and eve filled with wondrous cloud 
masses, fantastic in form, and glorious in 
color. The balmy breezes lull to repose, and 
one fancies he has reached the lotus land.”’ 

The Carib warriors who thronged its 
shores are dead, the pirates that lifted the 
black flag have passed on; but the sea in all 
its pristine beauty lives, and gives life to its 
islands and to far-off lands made habitable 
by its tepid waves. 

Maranzas, CUBA. 


The Little People of Pestum. 


BY K. H. AUSTIN. 


Now we stood facing the serenity of a 
Greek temple seen against a background of 
bluest Italian sky. What gentleness was 
given to the gravity of the architecture by 
the warm yellow tones of columns and pedi- 
ment! The quiet of the great plain exactly 
befitted the dignity of the building and of the 
so-called Basilica at its side. ; 

Over all things streamed a _ hospitable 
sunlight. Though we were aliens, we were 
guests, and in an august presence which was 
gracious to our imperfect apprehension of 
its innermost meanings. Rejoicing in the 
stillness that was emphasized, rather than 
marred, by the footfall of a few other pil- 
grims, we drew nearer and nearer: to the 
temple of Neptune. Just high enough was 
it lifted above the stretches of meadow. 
Beyond it the land sloped softly to the blue 
sea upon the west. 

How could the fifth century before the 
Christian era have bequeathed to our time 
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through the intervening commotions of 
humanity and of nature a gift so nearly com- 
plete? Slowly we walked about it and 
through it, guide-book in hand, questioning, 
gazing, and pondering. Then, at the west- 
ern end, turning our backs for a moment to 
the sea, we had a new picture. Now for the 
mellow tints of the marbles a purple moun- 
tain was the background. Again and again 
our eyes rested with sheer delight on the 
friendly waving grasses and blossoming 
snap-dragon that had found lodgment in 
crevices on the very tops of the buildings. 
Sky and earth were combining to bring the 
far centuries near. 

As the ancient Greeks had sometimes 
hunger, so at last had we; and at the seaward 
front of Neptune’s temple we seated our- 
selves, to partake of the luncheon we had 
brought from Cava. ‘Then instantly there 
clustered about us a group of dark-eyed 
children attended by various dogs. De- 
scendants were they of Greece as well as of 
Italy!—these comely, bare-headed, gently 
clamorous visitors! For aught we knew 
they might be, and now the Past and the 
Present were one. 

The Italian government is righteously 
discouraging the deep-rooted habit of mendi- 
cancy, and everywhere we righteously up- 
held the government, knowing as well as it- 
self that the children must be trained into an 
independence of which the fathers never 
dreamed. But these small fellow-guests at 
the home of Beauty are not to be turned 
away without the courtesy of a crumb. 
Closer and closer they press, the dark eyes 
surveying our gradually opened stores of 
refreshment, the childish voices maintaining 
a low, insistent demand. 

Yes, our gift must be a courtesy, and not 
an alms. Fortunately, in every emergency 
a reading-knowledge of Italian can be gal- 
vanized into a speaking-knowledge,—a lan- 
guage often jerky in its utterance, often 
bizarre in its use of tenses, and in dire ex- 
tremity making unusual choice of nouns, 
but a real mode of communication, never- 
theless. In this language a compact was 
made. The beautiful fellow-beings were 
marshalled into a line before us. ‘They were 
told that each was to have a bit of our lunch- 
eon, and then they were. to go,—‘Via!”’ 
They assented earnestly. 

With ceremony and mathematical pre- 
cision we placed nuts, raisins, and chocolate 
bon bons on foundations of cracker, osten- 
tatiously guarding each pile from inferiority 
to any other. In hypnotic silence the row 
of gazers stood. With continued ceremony 
we bestowed our gifts in order. Then 
‘‘Addio!’’ we said, and vigorously waved 
our hands toward the plains and the sea. 

Now we would satisfy our own cravings 
for such ambrosia and nectar as we had. 

But, lo! the line was returning with two or 
three other children who had suddenly 
emerged into the landscape, and it was ex- 
plained to us that these others had nothing. 

Forebodings on our part lest the whole 
plain should become alive "with their kin- 
dred and friends were hidden to the best of 
our ability. The line was re-formed. We 
rehearsed the conditions of the compact. 
They were accepted by the late comers with 
all docility. The new piles were erected 
upon new crackers and bestowed with em- 
pressement. Again we bade them all 
“Addiol” and waved them away. They 
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and the dogs withdrew to a respectful dis- 
tance. 

With trepidation in our hearts we re- 
seated ourselves to assuage our hunger, 
and here let it be recorded that the provisions 
of the treaty were faithfully regarded by the 
small people of Paestum. No shadow of 
broken pledge rests upon the memory of that 
exquisite day, and for a completed sense 
of brotherhood between generations twenty- 
five centuries apart we are indebted to the 
wistful, beautiful children who shared with 
us the sunshine, the stillness, the purple of 
the mountain, the blue of the sea, the win- 
someness of the gay snap-dragons on the 
roof against the sky, and the perpetual 
serenity of the temples. 
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Literature. 
Tue ARIAN MovEMENT IN ENGLAND. By 
J. Hay Colligan, M.A. Manchester: Uni- 


versity Press. (Longman’s, Green & Co.) 
$1.25 net—There are many people who seem 
to think a Unitarian protest against the ortho- 
dox doctrine of the Trinity was a novelty 
on the part of Theophilus Lindsey when he 
resigned his living in 1773. There are others 
who imagine any earlier protests to be the 
eccentricity of a few obscure predecessors. 
There are few who realize to how large an 
extent the doctrine of the Trinity had been a 
subject of extensive and passionate debate 
within the English Church for more than a 
century before Lindsey’s conscience drove 
him to leave the Church and made him the 
virtual founder of a denomination of Unita- 
rians. For some time the best account of 
this Unitarian controversy within the Church 
of England has been that found in the work 
of Abbey and Overton. For historians in 
general, and incidentally for those who bear 
the Unitarian name, it is a matter of signal 
importance that this topic has been made the 
subject of a special monograph by an able 
investigator. Mr. Colligan’s book on the 
Arian Movement in England is a fine piece 
of work which will be fundamental to all 
further study of this matter. He has made 
a thorough examination of neglected litera- 
ture, and the bibliographical detail of his foot- 
notes is of immense value to all students. 
Mr. Colligan’s mastery of detail enables him 
to throw incidental light on many matters of 
more general significance than might be 
suggested by the title of his book. The 
reader will comprehend how the prevalence of 
Arminian and Arian views in the American 
colonies was located in the Episcopal churches 
before Congregationalists were affected. It 
can be foreseen that this valuable monograph 
will assist the student of our own colonial 
religious history. Criticism of the book 
must wait until it has been examined at 
leisure. Its value and importance must be 
promptly heralded. 


Butt Run: Its StrRaTEGy AND Tactics. 
By R. M. Johnston. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 1913. $2.50 net—This is a 
very interesting and, so far as a reader with- 
out military training can judge, a very in- 
telligent account of the opening campaign 
of our great Civil War. It is, perhaps, the 
most painstaking and minute study of that 
series of events that has ever been made. 
In his preface the author pleads for more 
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science. “Bull Run,” he says, “was a 
lamentable illustration of the awful calamities 
invariably attending nations that lack or 
neglect an army.’’. His point is, of course, 
that, if the Federal government had pos- 
sessed a competent army, the Rebellion 
might have been crushed at once, and we 
might have been spared four long years of 
war. But such an army as he has in mind 
would probably have divided very much, 
as the officers then in the service of the 
government divided between the North and 
the South, so that the struggle would have 
begun on something like equal terms. As 
to the warning of what would overtake us, 
should we be attacked by a foreign foe, that 
is impressive enough to one whose imagina- 
tion sees some likelihood of such an attack. 
Most of us probably are somewhat apathetic 
in this matter, because we have great diffi- 
culty in conceiving where such an attack 
should come from. It is not likely that this 
book will bring much support to the move- 
ment for putting our nation on a better war 
footing. But to all who like to read of the 
Civil War the book can be most heartily 
commended. Its descriptions of the move- 
ments of troops are clear and vivid. Its 
criticisms of the generalship displayed on 
both sides are intelligent and dispassionate. 
Gen. McDowell is made to appear rather a 
better soldier than in most narratives of this 
battle, though Stonewall Jackson is by all 
odds the most soldier-like figure which this 
story presents. 


Magazines. 

The February Woman’s Home Companion 
contains a contribution entitled ‘‘Why 
Fifty Women Do Not Go to Church.” The 
author, Bruce Barton, has obtained a mass 
of concrete evidence of interest. This 
article is to be followed by another entitled 
“Why Fifty Woman Do Go to Church.” 
Other contributions to the February Com- 
panton are: “What I have learned about 
Canned Foods,” by Christine Terhune 
Herrick; “How Children ‘See with their 
Hands,’” by Mary Heaton Vorse; ‘‘The 
Uses of Biography,’’ by Charles E. Jefferson; 
“The World’s Greatest Paintings,’ by 
Laura Spencer Portor; ‘‘What Is the Ideal 
Small House?” by A. Raymond Ellis; ‘‘ What 
every Baby needs,” by S. Josephine Baker, 
M.D., in the Department for Better Babies; 
and “The Fun of Garden Planning,’ by 
Frank A. Waugh. Fiction in a variety of 
fields is contributed by Grace Ellery Chan- 
ning, Mary Heaton Vorse, Edwin L. Sabin, 
Myra F. Cutler, Fannie Heaslip Lea, Anna 
McClure Sholl, and Juliet Wilbor Tomp- 
kins. There is good reading for younger 
readers. 


The current number of the Southern Work- 
man (published by the Hampton Institute 
Press) contains the second instalment of the 
series which this magazine is publishing on 
the various courses in the Hampton Trade 
School, and explains how the Hampton 
blacksmith and wheelwright are trained in 
initiative, application, and general efficiency. 
A paper on “‘ Negro Progress in Virginia,” by 
Booker T, Washington, expresses this shrewd 
observer’s belief that ‘‘the Negro race in 
Virginia is going forward in all the funda- 


present interest in and attention to military | mental and substantial things of life, faster 
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than the Negro himself realizes and faster 
than his white neighbor realizes,” and gives 
his reasons for this belief. Interesting illus- 
trated articles in this number are ‘‘The Red 
Cross in Japan,” by Saint Nihal Singh, and 
“Negro Women as Trained Nurses,’ by 
Robert McMurdy. Frank G. Speck refutes 
a statement by Mr. Roosevelt in regard to 
the ownership by Indians of the land and 
game in this country. Other articles are: 
“Robert C. Ogden’s Labors in the South,’’ 
by Samuel Chiles Mitchell; and ‘The White 
Man’s Debt to the Negro,” by Mrs. L. H. 
Hammond. Among the subjects discussed 
editorially are the opening of the Court of 
Claims to the Indians, the visit of the Com- 
mission of Southern Universities on the Race 
Question to Hampton Institute, the Virginia 
Educational Conference, Bishop Brent’s new 
work in the Philippines, and various aspects 
of industrial education. 


New Question Book for Sunday Schools 
FORTY LESSONS ON THE PSALMS. 
By James E. Odlin. 

‘*Forty Lessons on the Psalms’’ seemed so valu- 
able that it was a pleasure to examine some of the lessons 
with our class and to recommend further use of the Book in 
Sunday School Teaching. The Psalms and the entire Bible 
are made more interesting and helpful by the many explana- 
tions of customs and by the parallels from history so often 
used in these lessons. CLARA T. GUILD. 

Tuckerman School, Boston, Mass., July 17, 1913. 

Sent postpaid by Unitarian Print, 10 Central 
Square, Lynn, Mass. Price, twenty cents each. 


“THE STORY OF AN 
INTERESTING RELIGIOUS CAREER,” 


CHARLES 
GORDON 
AMES 


A Spiritual Autobiography 


EDITED BY 
ALICE AMES WINTER 


“TN ‘Caarres Gorpon Ames: A Spiritual 
Autobiography’ we have a book of in- 
tense interest, especially for those who knew 
the magnetic personality of the man during 
hislife. But even those who never met him, 
to whom even his name may be unknown, 
can hardly fail to follow with keen satisfac- 
tion the charmingly written story of the de- 
velopment of a soul.”—The Dial, Chicago. 


“TOLD with simplicity and insight, a rich 
humor and tolerance, a natural music 

and beauty of language.’”’—Boston Tran- 

script. 


“TT is a delightful reminiscence, in which 
one can trace the influences and processes 
which made him what he was — a man of ra- 
diant faith, a Christian humanist, a practi- 
cal mystic. Happily his daughter has added 
an epilogue in which she tells many of those 
personal details of a life busy in all benign 
activities. It is a book to prize for its sweet- 
ness and light, and for the impréss of a man 
* who lived the life of the spirit in the service 
of his fellow-man.—Chicago Record-Herald. 


With frontispiece, $1.25 net. 
Postage, 11 cents. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 


4 Park Sreeet, Boston 
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The Dome, 
An Old English Song. 


My heart is like a fountain true 

That flows and flows with love to you. 

As sings the lark upon the tree, 

So sings my heart, dear love, to thee. 

And it’s, oh, sweet, sweet! and mother mine. 


There’s not a rose, where’er I seek, 

As lovely as my mother’s cheek. 

There’s not a comb of honey-bee, 

So sweet as mother is to me. 

And it’s, oh, sweet, sweet! and mother mine. 


The Queen has sceptre, crown, and ball; 
You are my sceptre, crown, and all. 

For all her robes of royal blue, 

More fair your face with eyes so true. 

And it’s, oh, sweet, sweet! and mother mine. 


Ten thousand parks where deer run, 

Ten thousand roses in the sun, 

Ten thousand pearls beneath the sea, 

My mother more precious is to me. 

And it’s, oh, sweet, sweet! and mother mine. 


Billy’s Fishin’. 


BYR Ody 2G 


Billy was a fisherman. Billy always had 
been a fisherman, ever since he could remem- 
ber, and that was a long time. Why, he 
had always fished, at first with a bent pin 
and a piece of string in the old wooden horse- 
trough at Grandmother’s. Now he had a 
real hook and a real line and a pole that he 
had cut himself with the knife Papa had 
given him on his last birthday. For Billy 
was grown up now: he was seven years old, 
and wore blue overalls, like a big man. 

No more horse-troughs and bent pins for 
him. Now he crawled out on an old boat 
landing where the pond was quite deep, and 
spent whole delightful mornings watching 
his cork floating on the water, and every now 
and then bobbing under. 

On this particular morning Billy with his 
friend Buckie, a beautiful St. Bernard, had 
been out very early to dig worms. How well 
Billy knew where to find the biggest, fattest 
ones,—tright under the edge of the wood pile, 
where it was always a little damp. Every 
time he found one Buckie would go ‘‘ Woof, 
woof,” and Billy would say, “Nice old 
Buckie, here’s a g’weat fat one.’ Finally 
they had enough, and the two friends started 
off towards the pond, where the sun shone hot, 
and the shining little fish jumped and swam 
through the water. 

They reached the old wharf and crawled 
out on it, Buckie following Billy as close 
as he could, and every once in a while licking 
his face and saying ‘‘ Woof, woof.” 

Oh what a beautiful morning it was, as 
Billy and Buckie settled down contentedly 
to wait for a bite! Billy wriggled his toes 
comfortably in the cool water, and the sun 
shining through the trees turned his little tow 
head to gold, and shone on the lock that 
Mother could not make lie down. 

Buckie snapped at the brilliant blue-and- 
green dragon flies that darted by, and Billy 
wondered if his mother could darn his stock- 
ings with one of the big black darning-needles. 

Presently a lily pad floated by with a 
great green bull-frog sitting on it. “Hullo, 
ol’ frawg,’’ said Billy. 

“Kerplunk,”’ answered the frog, and dived 
into the water. 
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“Woof, woof,’ said Buckie, and thumped 
his tail. 

Suddenly the cork bobbed under, and 
Billy with a chuckle drew in a shining little 
perch about four inches long. He took it 
off the hook as gently as he could, patting 
its wet sides, and showing it proudly to 
Buckie, who seemed as pleased as he. Then, 
very carefully, Billy leaned over the edge 
of the wharf and put the fish back into the 
water. is : 

“Go back to your babies, little fish,” he 
whispered. 

That was the way Billy fished. Each one 
he caught he would hug and pet for a few 
minutes, then back it would go in the water. 

“They’s happier that way,’’ he explained 
to Buckie. 

The sun grew hotter and hotter. Buckie 
was sound asleep, when suddenly there was 
a tremendous bite, and the pole was nearly 
jerked from Billy’s hands. 

_ “T guess it’s a big old mud turtle,” he 
shouted, and pulled with all his might, but 
the turtle, or whatever it was, pulled harder. 

“Buckie, Buckie, he’s pulling me in,” 
cried Billy. Buckie woke up with a jerk, 
and caught hold of Billy’s jacket with his 
teeth. But, oh, just as the big cruel looking 
head of a huge mud turtle came to the sur- 
face of the water, Billy lost his balance, and 
fell splash right into the water where it was 
way over his head. Quick asa flash Buckie 
was in after him, and, as the little yellow 
head came up, Buckie caught hold of his 
collar and swam towards the shore. 

Good brave old Buckie, how strong he 
was! ‘‘Woof, woof,’’ he barked when he 
had dragged Billy out, limp and dripping, 
and laid him on the warm sand, “‘ Woof, 
woof.”’ 

Billy slowly opened his eyes. 
fishin,’ Buckie,” said he. 


“T likes 


The Ginger-cake Man. 


“Mollie,” called her mamma from the 
kitchen door. 

“Ves’m,” answered Mollie from behind 
the wood-pile, where she was building bark 
huts for her dolls. 

“Come here, dear.” 

This time Mollie did not answer her 
mother; but she said, sitting her largest doll, 
Miss Cynthia Bly, down so hard on a bark 
bench that she fell over backwards, ‘‘I ex- 
pect, if folk’s mothers were little girls, they 
wouldn’t like to be ‘coming here’ all the 
time.” But Cynthia, who must have been 
shocked into silence by this very naughty 
speech, made no reply; and Mollie picked 
her up and seated her more gently, so that 
this time she was able to keep her balance. 

Presently the call sounded again. 

“Mollie, I want you.” 

“In a minute, mamma,’’ said Mollie, fret- 
fully. 

Mollie built up the side walls of another 
hut, put on the roof, placed her tiniest doll, 
little Peg, inside, and then, rising slowly, 
walked toward the house, dragging one foot 
after the other. 

Mamma was not in the kitchen, so Mollie 
went on to the sitting-room, and there she 
found her sewing by the window. 

She did not look up as Mollie entered, or 
take any notice of her whatever as she came 
and stood beside her chair. 
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“What do you want, mamma?” she asked 
finally, in rather a low voice. 

“Nothing, Mollie,” she answered, without 
looking at her. 

“But you called me, mamma, and said that 
you wanted me.” 

“And so I did, ten or fifteen minutes ago; 
but I do not want you now.” 

Now, though Mollie had not cared what 
her mother wanted™her for when she called 
her, she immediately became very curious, 
and so she said,— 

“Would you mind telling me what you 
wanted me for, mamma?” 

“No,” answered her mother, looking up at 
her this time. “I wanted to give you a 
ginger-cake man that I baked for you.” 

“Oh!” cried Mollie, her eyes shining, for 
dearly she loved ginger-cake men. It was 
such fun to play with them and then eat 
them up. 

“May I have him, please, mamma?” 

“No, Mollie,” answered her mother: “I 
called you twice; and then I gave him to little 
Jack, who came with some parcels from the 
store.”’ 

“OQ mamma!” and, with a wail of anguish, 
Mollie flung herself on the floor, with her 
head in her mother’s lap. ‘‘O mamma! 
mamma why didn’t you tell me? I do so 
love a ginger-cake man!” 

“Yes,” said mamma, sadly, ‘I know you 
do, and that is the reason I made him for 
you. I did not tell you what I wanted you 
for, because it is right to obey instantly, and 
not for the sake of the ginger-cake man.” 

Her mother lifted Mollie into her lap, and 
smoothed the golden curls tenderly. 

“Cynthia,’”’ said Mollie an hour later, when 
she had gone back to her play behind the 
wood-pile,—and even then there was the 
sound of tears in her voice,—‘‘O Cynthia! if 
I had minded mamma when she called, there 
might have been just the very loveliest 
ginger-cake man leaning up against your 
bark bench that you ever saw!’—Tennessee 
Methodist. 


A Pet Raven. 


Some years ago my companion on a 
shooting expedition slightly wounded a 
young raven. Having heard of the ease 
with which these birds may be tamed, we 
tied the bird’s legs and brought him home. 
In a few days he entirely recovered from 
his wound, and became very familiar, amus- 
ing, and mischievous. He learned to say 
“Hello!” and ‘‘Ned,” “Papa” and ‘‘Good- 
morning!’’ His usual perch was the top of a 
shed, which stood on an alley much fre- 
quented by pigs, poultry, and stray dogs. 
Ralph, a name given him by my wife, would 
watch his chance; and, when a pig came near 
his perch, he would alight upon the back of the 
astonished grunter, and ride him about, 
quickening his pace by repeated clips of his 
beak, and shouting his delight most vocifer- 
ously. 

If he saw a dog lying in the alley gnawing 
a bone, he would steal softly behind him, and, 
giving him a clip in the back, fly away to his 
perch with a mischievous chuckle. The dogs 
frequently were so much disconcerted by the 
attacks of the mysterious enemy as to abandon 
the field and the bone together, and Ralph 
would enjoy the spoils. We afterward sold 
this bright pet for a large sum. 
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England, Scotland, Ireland, and America, 
as well as the Far East, are all favored with 
the raven’s presence; but he especially affects 
the Orkneys and the Hebrides, living to a 
great age. The crow is allied to the raven, 
but smaller. This bird never loses his 
dignity. The same sedate walk and the 
shrill ‘‘Caw!”’ characterize him wherever he 
goes. He slips and slides on the ice at,every 
movement of his long black legs, but he is 
up again in an instant. A friend in Con- 
necticut has one of these knowing fowls as a 
pet; and, like his elfin cousin, the raven, 
celebrated by Edgar Poe, he knows how to 
come and knock gently on the window-pane 
when he wants to get into the house. He 
knows, too, about how much water is to be 
provided for his bath; and, after his mistress 
has come out with one pitcher of water and 
poured it into the pan, Jack always waits for 
the arrival of the second pitcherful: Then 
he jumps in, and has a jolly time of it.— 
George Bancroft Griffith, in Home Journal. 


Grandmother’s Story. 


“Grandmother, you promised!’? Mary 
laid a coaxing arm about her grandmother’s 
shoulder. 

Paul and Edwin drew their chairs close. 
They, too, remembered their grandmother’s 
promise. ‘Do tell us!” they coaxed. 

The little white-haired grandmother smiled 
as she looked into the children’s eager faces. 
“Tt happened in this very room,’’ she began. 

The children looked about the old colonial 
room with its diamond-paned windows, its 
deep-throated fireplace. Quaint stories of 
other days seemed to lurk in the dusky cor- 
ners, to hide in the chimney cupboard. 

“Vour great-great-grandmother Hartwell 
lived in this house while her husband went 
to fight the British. There were no neigh- 
bors near. She was alone with the servants 
and the children,—there were six children.” 

“How jolly to have such a large family!” 
exclaimed Paul. 

“Ves, but it was not jolly in war time. 
The Redcoats often came marching along 
the pike and stopped at every farmhouse 
demanding food. Food was scarce enough 
in those days, and the children were often 
hungry.” 

Mary’s eyes grew wide with sympathy, 
“Didn’t they really have enough to eat, 
Grandmother?” she asked. 

“Not when the Redcoats came. At last 
your great-great-grandmother had a food 
closet made, which none of the soldiers could 
discover. Turn back the upper corner of 
the rug, boys, and I will show it to you.” 

The boys soon rolled the rug back, and 
at their grandmother’s bidding lifted a trap- 
door. Below the door were shelves and cup- 
boards. The children examined the recess 
with deep interest. 

“Pretty clever great-great-grandmother, 
I say,” said Edwin. 

“Yes, she was clever, so clever that she 
outwitted the soldiers still further. Word 
came one dark evening that the British would 
soon pass. Great-great-grandmother hur- 
ried the children into this room. She had 
the servants hide all the food in her war 
pantry. Every candle in the house was then 
lighted. No one could see in, but through 
the chinks in the great shutters light streamed 
out. To people travelling the road it seemed 
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as if the house must be filled with people. 
Next the rugs were rolled from the floor, and 
each child was given a straight-legged chair. 
The children were not to sit in the chairs, 
oh, no! The chairs were for your great- 
great-grandmother’s soldiers! 

“Every one in the house guessed her plan. 
It was a ruse in high favor with the lonely 
colonists. A procession was soon formed: 
each child marched holding a chair by the 
back and tilting it, banging first one mahog- 
any leg then another upon the uncovered 
floor. The noise was deafening. At the 
head of her marching soldiers your great 
great-grandmother shouted martial com- 
mands. Apparently a whole company of 
colonials was drilling in this house. 

““At last the British were heard cantering 
along the pike. They drew up their horses 
and stopped in front of the house. Great- 
great-grandmother and her soldiers did not 
stop. The commands grew sharper, the 
marching chairs stamped more loudly. 
After a time the British leader gave a quick 
order, and the enemy passed on, thinking it 
best not to enter a house so well protected.” 

The children sat thinking for a long time 
after their grandmother had finished her 
story. 

Mary spoke first, ‘‘Great-great-grand- 
mother was very brave, as well as very 
clever.” : 

“Yes, and her children were very like her,” 
added Paul. 

“Tt is a fine thing to come of a brave, 
clever race!”’ the silver-haired grandmother 
said softly.—Frances Kirkland, in the Church- 
man. 


Little Bear’s Bee-tree. 


Whenever Father Bear and Mother Bear 
went after honey, they left Little Bear at 
home. Little Bear wondered about that 
honey, and why he was always left at home. 

‘“Where do you find honey, Father Bear?’’ 
Little Bear asked one day. 

“Tn a bee-tree, Son Bear, in a bee-tree, to be 
sure!’’ answered Father Bear. 

“What is a bee-tree like?”’ asked Little 
Bear. “Is it like aneedle-y pine-tree or a 
maple-tree, or is it like a birch-tree with 
leaves that flutter, or what is a bee-tree 
like, Father Bear, and how does it grow?” 

“A bee-tree,” answered Father Bear, ‘‘is 
any kind of a hollow tree in which the bees 
build their nests and store their honey.” 

“How do you find a bee-tree, Father 
Bear?” said Little Bear, trying to look wise. 

“How do you find a bee-tree?”” repeated 
Father Bear, trying to look wise himself. 
“Why, Son Bear, you find a bee-tree by— 
well, a bear knows where to look for a bee- 


tree; that is all. You find it because you 
find it! Yes, yes!” 

“Could 1 find a bee-tree?”’ asked Little 
Bear. 


“Oh, no, Son Bear,” Father Bear answered, 
“not even the way Goldilocks’s father found 
his bee-tree!”’ 

“Please tell me about it!”’ begged Little 
Bear. 

“Well, Goldilocks’s father found his bee- 
tree the way most men do in the north woods. 
He filled a little box with honey made of sugar 
and water. Then he caught a bee and shut 
it up inthe box. When the bee had gathered 
all the sweetness he could carry, Father Goldi- 
locks opened the box and let the bee go. You 
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must know, Son Bear, that bees fly in a 
straight line to their nests. That is what is 
meant by a ‘bee-line.’ Goldilocks’s father 
followed the bee as far as he could see the 
right direction; and at last Father Goldilocks 
reached the bee-tree and helped himself to 
honey.”’ 

“Oh, I wish I could find a bee-tree!”’ cried 
Little Bear. 

“No, no, Little Bear, no, no!” Father 
Bear insisted. ‘‘You won’t know how to 
find a bee-tree until you grow to be a big, 
big bear!” 

Now that very day Little Bear did find a 
bee-tree, and this is how it happened. He 
was playing in the woods between the house 
and the river, when he jumped upon a long, 
moss-covered log, and began to dance and 
sing. 

“When I’m big, I’m going to find a bee- 
tree!” 

Just then Little Bear danced straight 
through the roof of that old rotten log, which 
had once been a tree, and down he went into 
a bee’s nest! Out came the bees after Little 
Bear’s nose! Home ran Little Bear, fast, 
very fast. 

“J found a bee-tree! I found a bee-tree!”’ 
shouted Little Bear, brushing the bees from 
his nose, first with one paw, then with the 
other paw. ‘‘Oh, I did find a bee-tree!” 

“Son Bear found a bee-tree!’”? echoed 
Father Bear. Out came Mother Bear, and 
the three ran back after the honey. And that 
honey was so sweet, Little Bear did not care 
if the bees did sting his nose! 

After that happy day the three bears 
always went together in search of honey.— 
Frances Margaret Fox, in Youth's Companion. 


The Society for Helping Desti- 
tute Mothers and Infants 


Work begun 1873 Incorporated 1904 


Primary object to help a mother to keep her infant in 
her personal charge when without such aid (usually tem- 
porary) she might be obliged to give it up for adoption or 
to place it in an institution. 

An unmarried mother is not rejected if she loves her 
child, desires to care for it, and to lead an upright life. 
Not intended for the depraved, the feeble-minded, or for a 
mother unfit in any way to have charge of her infant. 

Works without an institution. Personal friendship the 
only method employed. Each woman regarded as an indi- 
vidual and assisted according to her needs. We have been 
especially successful in helping the unmarried. 

Present, CHARLES P. PUTNAM, M.D. 

SECRETARY, Miss L. FREEMAN CLARKE. 

TREASURER, Mrs. BERTRAM GREENE (Louise 
Adéle Greene), 382 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

AGENT, Miss E. M. LOCKE, 279 Tremont St., Boston, 
Mass. 

For further information address, Miss L. FREEMAN 
CLARKE, 91 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes, more or less permanent, which the Mission finds 
for them. All children cared for are in close relations with 
the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge, 

Last year the Mission reached 955 children. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
phenomenal increase in work. 

Present, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-Preswent, J. FOSTER BUSH, M.D, 
CrerK, CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM. 
Drecrors: William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George 

R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, Mrs. Philip Y. 

De Normandie, George W: Fox, Nathaniel T. Kidder, 

Miss Georgiana Merrill, Endicott P. Saltonstall, Mrs. 

Robert Gould Shaw. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Seceetary, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston. 
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Gates Ajar. 


BY REV. LESLIE CLARE MANCHESTER. 


Across the star-illumined purple space 
Sometimes I hear the flutter of a wing; 
Sometimes I catch the glimmer of a face 
And hear dear lips, death-chilled, break forth and sing. 
Sometimes I think 1 dream; but, waking, know 
That angels down the blue skies come and go. 


They are my dead; they are the angel host 
That seers through the world have ever known; 
The dwellers of a tair, far shining coast 
Who voyage o’er the ether seas alone 
To tell me of their love and presence near 
My couch, my hearth, my little transient sphere. 


They come and kiss my eyelids with a peace 
That only God can send from worlds above; 
They come and guard my ways and never cease 
To shine upon my longings with their love; 
And but for them, their ministry, I know 

My heart had broken, broken long ago. 


I reach my hands to them sometimes and pray 
That they, who’ve risen nearer to the throne 
OF God, the Great Eternal Parent, somehow may 

Tn intercession bring my dreams, my own; 
And then I reason that, though grand and fair, 
They have but climbed the farther shining stair, 


Where we, like them, sometime, must try the way 
And find the bright emblazoned battlement 

That looks down on the primrose of the day; 
Where we, like them, shall find our voices blent 

In songs that never rolled along the hills 

Of earth, its mountain-peaks, its rocks, its rills. 


Then let me rest my heart in seas of peace; 
My cherished dead can come to me again. 
Their footsteps in my chamber never cease; 
They join our songs, they chant our cradle-strain; 
They tread the silent pathway from afar; 
They journey back and find the gates ajar. 


Three Happenings. 


Three beautiful things happened to me 
to-day,—three things that just for a moment 
let me touch the heart of life and sent me on 
my way stronger in rejoicing. 

I watched him as he swung his pick, the 
lithe young navvy, with the figure. of the 
Discobolus. Six tremendous, cunning blows 
—the brain behind each one—did he aim, aye, 
and hit his mark, too, every time, at the 
resisting asphalt. Then he straightened 
himself, and a smile was on his face, all 
flushed as it was and beaded with sweat. 
He caught my eye and laughed at me—the 
stranger watching him. All the joy of the 
world was in that laugh, and I laughed back. 
We understood each other. 


. e e e . . ° ’ 


“Put him down at Dockhead Corner, 
conductor, will. you please?’’ ‘The pretty, 
young working woman lifted her little son 
of five or six onto the steps of the tram-car. 

“All right, ma’m! Come along, Sonnie,’’ 
and the man placed the boy on the seat. 
With a confiding gesture that showed he was 
used to tram conductors, the child placed 
his half-penny in the man’s hand. Every eye 
in the tram, which was fairly well filled 
with working men and women, was fixed on 
this morning-faced sonnie travelling alone. 
Dockhead Corner was reached, the tram 
stopped. Behind it a motor ’bus was blunder- 
ing along, laden with all sorts and conditions 
of persons, alongside it a private motor 
with milady in furs inside. Up goes the tram 
conductor’s hand, the motor ’bus stops, the 
motor car stops. ‘‘Sonnie’’ must cross to 
the pavement in safety. He is lifted down, 
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and not till his feet are on the middle of the 
footway do the other vehicles move. Two 
men gazing anxiously from the tram windows 
turn and smile at each other. 

“King baby,” said one, and the other 
nodded. 

The Child still rules the world. 


He was just a rough man, a waterside 
laborer belike, a man to whom at first sight 
some would have given a wide berth if they 
had met him in a lonely place. He was 
slouching up the crowded hilly street below 
London Bridge Station, where at mid-day 
dray after dray lines up at the curb to be 
unladen of cases of butter and eggs and 
foreign produce. In an empty dray which 
stood rather by itself the carter had tied 
a little dog, and left it there. It was small 
and thin and very frightened, and it was sit- 
ting on its haunches whimpering miserably. 
The sound caught my man’s ear, and I 
watched his eyes as they rested upon the 
creature, They softened—he stopped, put 
his hand through the bars of the dray, and 
called,— 

“Come, lil’ chap!” The wee dog hurled 
himself against the bars in a frantic effort to 
reach the speaker, and licked his hand all 
over. The man fondled him, speaking in 
what, considering his appearance, were ridicu- 
lously endearing terms. ‘The carter came out 
to his dray, and the following conversation 
took place:— 

“Vourn?’”’ 

“Well, ’tis and ’tain’t—stray. I picked 
‘im up, saved-his loife,”’ and he laughed. 

“Tt’s a noice lil’ dawg.” 

“Bit starved.” 

‘Give yer two bob for him!” 

“JT don’t want yer two bob: give ’im a 
good ’ome. I’d ’ave to find ’im a ’ome 
anyhow. My missus won’t stand ’em.’ 

My man lifted the ‘‘lil’ dawg’”’ over the 
side of the dray as the carter loosed the cord. 

“‘He’ll be company for me,’’ he said, as 
he tucked the creature inside his coat, whence 
a rapturous pink tongue made desperate 
efforts to reach his face, and went on his 
way.—Isabel Basnett, in The London Inquirer. 


Dr. Hale’s Old Hat. 


BY EDWARD F. HAYWARD, 


Admirers of the late Edward Everett Hale 
will recall the dignity and deep seriousness 
of his appearance as he walked the streets of 
his native city. It was as if one of the old 
Hebrew prophets had stepped out of the past 
to recall the citizens of modern Boston to the 
things that are really lovely and of good re- 
port. People turned in passing to note the 
tall and slender figure, clad in its long coat, 
and the head of oriental gravity, crowded 
with the soft black hat, which he always 
wore. Something about this hat, either its 
shape, unchanged from time to time, or the 
way in which he wore it, came to characterize 
the man. Generally it was old, for he was 
reluctant to give up one to which he had be- 
come accustomed, no matter how long had 
been its term of service; but always it seemed 
a mark of distinction. ‘ 

A life-long friend of Dr. Hale once asked 
him for the gift of the hat he was then wear- 
ing when he should have done with it. The 
request was granted, and the lady fastened 
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the old hat above the door leading into her 
dining-room in her beautiful house in the 
suburbs of Boston. Entertaining many dis- 
tinguished people, she declared that all who 
partook of her hospitality should pass be- 
neath Dr. Hale’s old hat, and thus do uncon- 
scious homage to a great and good man. Of 
course the unfamiliar object excited question 
and comment;—and, when its history became 
known, it reminded men of the humane and 
helpful thoughts which had so often lodged 
beneath it, and served to lend a touch of 
deeper meaning to every joyous feast. 


Discarded, hangs above the door, 
A gift to lady fair,— 

The hat that once a good man wore, 
An honored trophy there. 


Broad, black, and shapeless, once it sat 
A prophet’s forehead grim; 

And helpful thoughts a habitat 
Found ’neath that dingy brim. 


It went with him as on life’s road 
He ministered to man, 

Easing the stripes, the wounds, the load, 
Our Good Samaritan. 


Bend now, ye gentles, high and low, 
None may refuse the sign; 

Beneath that hat all they must go 
Who share the bread and wine. 


None are too great, and none too good; 
Pay tribute, one and all, 

And pledge in love and gratitude 
The old hat on the wall. 


Unitarian Interests. 


Those who are far away from the centre, 
so to speak, of denominational population, 
for that very reason should take more pains, 
rather than less, to keep in touch with what 
is going on around them. Unitarians are 
naturally apt to be individualistic, to do what 
lies nearest them, and on that account to 
lack interest in what is being done by others. 
That way lies provincialism. This is to 
be looked upon not from the point of view 
of duty, though there is a duty in the matter, 
but from the point of view of enlighten- 
ment and interesting information. ‘There 
are some tendencies, rather novel and of 
considerable significance, which ought to 
be appreciated. There are plenty of people 
who are quite sure that Unitarianism may 
lay down its arms, that its work is done, 
that there is no longer occasion for its work. 
Sometimes Unitarians themselves say this. 
No doubt this sounds very wise. But the 
fact is that it is not so. The question is not 
one of opinion, but one of fact. It shows 
ignorance. ‘The answer to it is not an argu- 
ment, but a reference to the real situation. 
No one has a right so much as to discuss 
the subject who has not followed recent 
events, here and abroad. The more liberal 
other churches get, the more people will see 
the usefulness of ours. The more they see 
independent roots growing into the kind of 
Christianity we have stood for, the more 
inclined they will be to give us their con- 
fidence and support. 

There is only one way to keep informed 
about what is going on, and that is to read 
descriptions. To know the news, we read 
the papers: to know our news, we must 
read what gives such news. ‘There is but one 
paper which gives this information. In 
almost every number something of such 
interest appears. It is not to be expected 
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that everything in this paper will interest 
everybody. We do not dream of reading 
all that is printed in the papers we read. 
We read what is of interest tous. If one page 
or another does not attract us, we can surely 
find on some page, other than that which has 
the joke column, matter that we shall be 
glad to have read. ‘There is no way of prov- 
ing this but by experiment. Therefore, we 
urge a better acquaintance with the move- 
ment of which we are a part, in order that 
we shall be more in earnest in doing our part 
and kindle a wider zeal on its behalf. This 
has been the chief motive: it is in fact the 
one motive, in asking for more readers of 
the Christian Register—From a Parish 
Monthly Letter. 


Foreign Notes. 
BY REV. C. W. WENDTE, D.D. 


The World and New Dispensation of India 
in a late issue extends a greeting to our Uni- 
tarian missionary :— 

“We accord a hearty welcome to Rev. 
Dr. J. T. Sunderland, who arrived here with 
his daughter last Thursday evening. As an 
eminent liberal religious thinker and worker 
he has long been known on both sides of the 
Atlantic; but to us here in India he is a 
valued friend whom we are glad to have in 
our midst again, after his first visit to this 
land seventeen years ago. Since visiting this 
country Dr. Sunderland had always sought 
to interpret Indian life and thought to the 
West, and had kept in touch with almost 
all the movements of modern India. He is 
here to prepare the way for an All-the- 
World Theistic Congress, to be held two years 
hence. We are glad that Dr. Sunderland 
has kindly accepted the presidéntship of 
Theistic Conference, which will hold its meet- 
ings in Karachi during the Christmas Week. 
On Saturday last he gave an address in the 
Sadharan Brahmo-Somaj Hall on ‘The 
Religion demanded by the Twentieth Cen- 
tury,’ and on the next (Sunday) morning he 
preached at the same place. On Monday 
evening he gave a lecture on ‘Pain and Evil 
in the Light of Evolution.’”’ 

Our Brahmo-Somaj friends in India have 
met with a severe loss in the death of Dr. 
Damodardas G. Sukhadwalla, a _ public- 
spirited and benevolent citizen of Bombay. 
“The life history of the deceased gentleman 
reads like a romance of business. He first 
joined his father’s sandal-wood shop,—he 
took his surname from the article sold therein, 
—but he soon left it to better his fortune in 
the cotton trade, and the successes which he 
met with from the very beginning justified 
his decision and showed his remarkable 
business aptitude. He came to be the most 
prominent figure in the cotton world of Bom- 
bay, and he was a director of the Bombay 
Cotton Exchange. Ina few years he became 
a multi-millionaire and was reputed to be one 
of the richest merchant princes of Bombay. 
But, though he quickly amassed a big fort- 
une, he retained his simple habits to the 
end of his life and was ever an affable, genial, 
and kind-hearted gentleman. Nobody who 
did not know him would have recognized 
in the plainly dressed gentleman, perhaps, 
the richest Hindu of Bombay. He was 
simple in his tastes and habits, but he never 
was miserly, and he freely gave in charity the 
money he rapidly earned. 
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“The founding of free reading-rooms and 
libraries was indeed his chief hobby. He 
watched and fostered the growth of the Peo- 
ple’s Reading-room and Library with pater- 
nal interest and care, and it was his intention 
to cover the whole city with a net-work of 
such institutions. As a first instalment of 
this project he recently announced a gift 
of four lakhs of rupees ($200,000). He, if 
he was not a believer in sectarian charity, 
still less believed in trumpeting his good 
deeds. It is therefore impossible to gauge 
with anything like certainty the total amount 
of his wide and extensive charities. A whole 
host of institutions owed their existence either 
entirely or partly to his beneficence. He also 
gave away about a lakh of rupees to the 
Brahmo Somaj. 

“The Somaj and its faith were always 
uppermost in his mind; and other centres of 
the Brahmo Somaj, in Dacca, Madras, Ellore 
and other places have been the objects of his 
munificence. The tomb of Raja Ram Mohan 
Roy, the founder of the Brahmo Somaj, at 
Bristol, which had been allowed to fall into 
disrepair, was three years ago thoroughly 
renovated at his cost. 

“Born in the Lohana caste of the Hindus, 
he refused to bow the knee to the Baal of 
caste prejudice, and proved himself a brave- 
minded social reformer by twice travelling 
over Europe, Africa, China, and Japan. On 
his return from his first voyage he quietly 
ignored the verdict of ex-communication 
passed upon him by his caste men and 
bravely continued to champion the cause of 
foreign travel and widow remarriage. He 
was a fine swimmer, a splendid gymnast, and 
an expert at slinging. His political creed was 
that of the Indian National Congress, and 
he subscribed largely to its funds. He many 
times refused the offer of a title from gov- 
ernment. He was a Justice of the Peace and 
an Honorary Magistrate. At the time of the 
late Boer War he sent to South Africa a 
medical mission at his own expense, for which 
he was thanked by Lord Roberts. He also 
contributed liberally to the expenses of the 
Red Crescent Mission to Turkey during the 
Balkan War.” 

Considerable interest has been awakened 
in the British Empire by the recent conver- 
sion to Mahometanism of Lord Headley, 
Captain Stanley Marquis, Miss Lilley Ran- 
son, and others. The conversions are evi- 
dently entirely sincere, the parties named 
preferring the simple theism of the Arabian 
teacher to the complicated and self-con- 
tradictory Christian creeds in which they 
had been reared. Lord Headley defined his 
faith as submission to God and kindness to 
all his creatures. A collection of newspaper 
comments on the subject, printed in Muslim 
India, is noteworthy for the entire absence of 
all rancor or the presecuting spirit. In 
India these conversions have created pro- 
found interest and improved the feeling of 
the Moslem peoples towards the British 
rule. 

An amazing sermon was recently preached 
in Westminster Abbey by Rev. Dr. Charles, 
the well-known Church of England liberal. 
A Unitarian who was present reports in his 
denominational journal :— 

“Dr. Charles pleaded for reunion on the 
basis of liberty of interpretation. He said 
it was unchristian, irreligious, to impose 
doctrinal conditions of membership. Chris- 
tianity was not primarily a system of doctrine, 
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A Christian was one who had the religious 
spirit of Christ, and men might equally have 
this spirit, though they differed widely in 
their opinions. When the Church began to 
impose articles and creeds, it departed from 
Christianity. It lost sight of the essence 
of the matter and adopted a lower and un- 
christian principle. We must return to 
the true and lofty principle. The English 
Church, as the National Church, must open 
its doors to all Christian Englishmen, what- 
ever views they hold. It must admit them 
in such a way that they shall feel free within 
its borders, not bound to this or that. The 
Prayer Book must be altered to suit the views 
of modern men. Alternate services may 
be introduced to satisfy those who are not 
satisfied with the book at present. People, 
for instance, who objected to the imprecatory 
Psalms must not be disqualified for church 
menbership or repelled from worship with- 
in its walls. In the Creeds were declarations 
which men were not unchristian for re- 
fusing to believe. Few now could accept 
such claiises as the ‘Descended into Hell’ 
and the ‘resurrection of the body’ in their 
original significance. ‘There must be latitude 
through the full recognition of the fact that 
Christian thought and truth are not fixed, 
but progressive, and that the Church must 
adapt its worship to the changing needs of the 
times.” 

To those who recall the action of Dr. 
Channing and his associates in protesting 
against the imprisonment of Abner Kneeland 
for blasphemy as an infringement on free- 
dom of thought and speech a recent happen- 
ing in England is of much significance. Mr. 
T. W. Stewart is now serving a second term 
of imprisonment under the Blasphemy laws. 
Prof. Gilbert Murray, in the Manchester 
Guardian, espoused his cause, and pointed 
out that the two lectures on which he was 
condemned do not rightly come under the 
condemnation of the law, however lacking 
in good taste and judgment. A large and 
representative body of petitioners have asked 
the home secretary to release the prisoner, 
on the ground ‘‘that all punishment which 
savors of religious persecution should be 
avoided.”” Among the signatories are the 
following: Canon Cheyne, Dr. James Drum- 
mond, Dr. Clifford, Prof. Gilbert Murray, 
Principal J. Estlin Carpenter, Dr. L. P. 
Jacks, the editor of the Manchester Guardian, 
Mr. G. H. Trevelyan, Mr. H. G. Chancellor, 
M.P., Mr. T. E. Harvey, M.P., Prof. L. T. 
Hobhouse, Prof. Muirhead, Dr. J. Rendel 
Harris, Mr. G. W. Foote, and Mrs. Brad- 
laugh Bonner,—a list inclusive of a great 
variety of religious and political opinion. 

In Denmark the contest over the heresies 
of our liberal Christian representative, 
Rev. Arboe Rasmussen, is waxing hot. Un- 
able to secure his dismissal from the State 
Church, the orthodox champions have sought 
to prevent his obtaining a new settlement for 
which he was a candidate. The bishop of 
the diocese fought hard against him, but 
the church chose him for its pastor, The 
Minister of State, in accordance with local 
custom, was about to present the name of the 
successful candidate to the king for his royal 
approval, when the bishop notified him that 
he would refuse to-sign the decree of investi- 
ture. The minister, in return, threatened 
to compel his assent, appealing to the civil 
courts. ‘The bishop then threatened to re- 
sign. This did not disconcert the minister. 
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The bishop called together his colleagues, and 
the conflict became bitter and personal. 
The immediate superior of Rasmussen, 
hitherto friendly to him, was induced to 
enter the coalition against him. The min- 
ister was informed that a disciplinary pro- 
ceeding had been initiated against Rasmussen. 
This blocked the action of the minister. A 
clergyman against whom charges are legally 
brought cannot be recommended for settle- 
ment. ‘Thechargewasheresy. Three courts 
will successively have to deal with the matter. 
In 1908 a Unitarian minister was deprived of 
his pastorate in the Danish State Church, 
not for heresy, but because he declined to 
give the Lord’s Supper. It will be interest- 
ing to note how the courts will deal with one 
who holds Unitarian principles, but is cor- 
rect in all his church relations. ‘This 
glimpse into the religious life of another 
people discloses to us the loneliness and hard- 
ships of the progressive thinker and honest 
minister in all but a few countries of the globe, 
and how incumbent it is upon us who share 
their convictions without partaking of their 
trials to show our sympathy and, so far as 
we can, extend our aid. We are glad to 
know that the Free Congregation of Copen- 
hagen, in which our fellow-Unitarian Miss 
Mary Westenholz is so prominent a worker, 
is in fraternal and effective relations with 
Pastor Rasmussen. 

The Consistory of Munster in the Rhine- 
lands has refused to confirm Pastor Fuchs of 
Ruesselheim, Hessia, as the successor of 
Pastor Traub in Dortmund. Pastor Fuchs 
is a man of irreproachable character and much 
ability; his Christian faith is unquestioned; 
he was the unanimous choice of the congre- 
gation. He is discarded, as the official 
notification states, solely because he was one 
of eighty-nine Hessian clergymen who signed, 
two years ago, a protest against the action 
of the Prussian Ecclesiastical Court which 
disciplined the late Pastor Jatho. It is 
possible, but not likely, that the higher 
church tribunal to which the matter has been 
appealed may reverse this adverse decision. 
This incident adds new fuel to the flames 
which now threaten the existence of the 
State Church in Prussia. The disestablish- 
ment of the latter would be altogether de- 
sirable were it not likely to divide and weaken 
the Protestant cause in the threatening pres- 
ence of Roman Catholic solidarity. 

The recent death of Theobold Rupp, a son 
of the heroic witness for truth and free- 
dom, Dr. Julius Rupp of Koenigsberg, 
Prussia, removes a pillar of the Free Religious 
Society of that city, a beautiful and free 
spirit, and a devoted adherent of our inter- 
national congress. 

A monument to the deceased Pastor Jatho 
is to be erected in the Protestant cemetery 
in Cologne. The model is completed, and 
represents a sower going forth to sow, with 
groups of playing children, the latter sym- 
bolizing the humane spirit of the man com- 
memorated. It will stand in a garden-like 
enclosure and is to be unveiled in March. 

At the next meeting of the Friends of the 
Christian World in Germany the three topics, 
Foreign Missions, Roman Catholicism, and 
the Right of the Laity, will be discussed, 
probably also International Peace and Per- 
sonal Abstinence. The choice of topics is 
significant. 

At a recent Congress of Teachers of Relig- 
ion in Riga, Russia, it was voted that a knowl. 
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edge of reading and writing increases crime 
and enlarges the number of criminals. 

The great Reformation monument in 
Geneva, Switzerland, is to be unveiled and 
dedicated in June, 1915. 


The Aftermath of War. 


AN APPEAL TO UNITARIANS, 


Last year, during the Balkan strtgegles, 
an appeal was made through the Christian 
Register for contributions of money in aid 
of the unfortunate widows and orphaned 
children of Macedonia, victims of the tragic 
events which led to the freeing of their 
country from ‘Turkish control. It was 
promptly responded to. The aid thus 
rendered was wisely and conscientiously 
distributed by our Unitarian representa- 
tive in Bulgaria, Rev. Anton M. Toplisky, 
president of the Bulgarian Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, and tided hundreds of starving, 
heart-broken refugees over the terrible winter 
until they could return to their villages and 
rebuild their homes and family fortunes. 
A censtis just taken shows that the male 
population of that portion of Macedonia 
allotted to Bulgaria was reduced during the 
war from 175,000 to 42,500. In Bulgarian 
Thrace only 225,000 males remain out of a 
total before the war of 499,000, while in the 
district of Mustapha Pasha, where fighting 
waged so long and fiercely, only 4,000 males 
are left out of 33,000, the total before fight- 
ing began. 

Another severe winter is upon this un- 
happy people. From the desolated provinces 
of Thrace, Macedonia, and Albania thou- 
sands of starving, wretched refugees are pour- 
ing into the little kingdom of Bulgaria, 
whose own resources have been so cruelly 
sapped by war, and who are entirely unable 
to feed and care for them. Our help is 
even more urgently needed than before. 
Private advices inform us of this, the Red 
Cross and local Protestant missionaries 
confirm it. ‘The representative of the Balkan 
War Relief Committee in Sofia writes:— 

“There are now about 120,000 refugees 
in Bulgaria who have fled from Thrace and 
Macedonia: of these 8,000 are now in Sofia. 
35,000 refugees came from Bourgas, Eastern 
Rumelia. They are in a most pitiable 
condition. An urgent telegram has been 
received from Albania, stating that 10,000 


Bulgarian refugees have reached Durazzo. 


It is impossible to feed or shelter them. In 
Sofia, Varna, and other towns the govern- 
ment is housing the refugees in schools. All 
through the war I found missionaries of the 
American Board distributing relief systemati- 
cally and wisely. The distress is worst 
around Bourgas; the people are not even 
under cover; there are frosts and snows; 
the conditions are terrible.” 

Madame Geilnewski writes under date 
of Drama, Salonica, December 23:— 

“The people are starving, living out of 
doors, nearly perishing. Bread is exces- 
sively dear,—eight piasters (about thirty- 
five cents) for a loaf of bread, the ordinary 
price being two or three piasters.”’ 

When such an appeal is made to the 
Christian world for sympathy and aid, our 
Unitarian churches, Sunday-schools, Women’s 
Alliances, Young People’s Unions, ought 
not to remain impassive and indifferent. 
The orthodox foreign missions, we are told, 
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are nobly succoring and comforting these 
suffering populations. But their means for 
doing this are all too small. It has never 
been true of Unitarians that they are callous 
to the spectacle of human misery and woe, 
and they will not now, we are confident, 
refuse to do their part in this exhibit of 
world-sympathy and service. 

With Mr.-Toplisky on the ground as an 
experienced and judicious almoner of their 
bounty, American Unitarians ought to re- 
spond generously to this call upon their 
humanity and sympathy. Sums great and 
small will be thankfully received, acknowl- 
edged and forwarded. But to be effective 
the response should be as speedy as possible. 
Send contributions to Rev. Charles W. 
Wendte, D.D., 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass. 

Lewis G. Wiison, Secretary, 
American Unitarian Association. 
CHARLES W. WENDTE, 
Department of Foreign Relations. 
Wiii1aM I. LAWRANCE, 
Department of Religious Education. 
ELMER S. FoRBES, 
Department of Social and Public Service. 
CaROLINE S$. ATHERTON, 
Secretary of the Alliance of Unitarian Women, 
Grace R. Torr, 
Secretary of the Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


Community Work at Shelter Neck. 


BY HENRY WILDER FOOTE. 


The members of the Alliance throughout 
the country, and, indeed, everybody in our 
churches who values especially the social 
service aspect of church work, ought to be 
informed of the interesting and highly satis- 
factory developments in the community work 
connected with the little school and church 
at Shelter Neck (post-office, Watha), North 
Carolina. Many of our Alliance workers 
know the story of how the work, which began 
there ten or twelve years ago with circuit 
preaching under Alliance auspices, has devel- 
oped into the school, which is now occupying 
Dix House, and which, though small, is 
doing an admirable educational work in the 
community. This year the school has three 
teachers (Miss Putnam, Miss Hildreth, and 
Miss Brooks), who constitute 4 very com- 
petent staff. Mrs. Peterson, the secretary 
and representative on the spot of the Carolina 
Industrial School Board, is general manager, 
and Mr. Key, who has now withdrawn from 
a part of his circuit work, but still has charge 
of the church at Shelter Neck and at Pink 
Hill, superintends the farm. These five 
persons make up the permanent household, 
with a varying number of boarding pupils 
of both sexes. The school registration this 
year has been about fifty, most of them day 
pupils coming in from the neighboring farms. 
The school work in general is of the usual 
grammar school type, but in some branches is 
carried up into the high school grades. The 
work is made as practical as possible. The 
courses in book-keeping and in agriculture 
are of special value for the boys, while the 
girls have raffia work, weaving, sewing, and 
training in kitchen, dining-room, and dormi- 
tory work, 

Interesting as this work is, however, the 
community work is of perhaps equal, if not 
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greater, importance, and it has sprung directly 
out of the call of the neighborhood upon the 
church and the school. Shelter Neck is 
primarily an agricultural community, and the 
influence of the school farm is very notice- 
able. While the farm acreage is small and 
its equipment meagre compared to some of 
the larger model farms, the produce repre- 
sents a far higher level of agricultural skill 
than prevails in the neighborhood. For 
example, every year some twenty to twenty- 
five varieties of vegetables and fruits are 
raised upon the school farm, most of which 
were previously unknown to the community 
which until recently raised little besides sweet 
potatoes, collards, onions, cow peas, beans, 
and corn. The school farm, however, be- 
sides introducing improved varieties of most 
of these vegetables, raises Irish potatoes, 
carrots, cauliflower, cabbage, radishes, celery, 
strawberries, and other fruits. In addition, 
Mr. Key keeps a few good pigs of a grade 
much superior to the hogs which frequent 
the North Carolina woods. ‘The farm thus 
not only offers a stimulating example, but 
provides a large part of the table for the 
school. There is no need to buy any pork 
or lard or vegetables. ‘The school has to lay 
out money only for groceries and fresh 
meat. Most of the eggs consumed are 
brought in in payment for the clothing which 
is shipped to the school and sold to the com- 
munity. For the usual large family at least 
a peck of potatoes is needed for a single 
meal: this means that the farm is a capital 
investment for the school. Indeed, the whole 
school is run with painstaking economy. 
This fall, for example, Mr. Key bought a 
piece of beef costing $2.35. It was a particu- 
larly good piece, and it was made to last for 
seven meals, over a period of two weeks, at 
a time when there were nine at ‘the table, 
coming to less than four cents a head per 
meal. It should be borne in mind, however, 
that, in order to attain the foregoing results, 
considerable expense has to be incurred in 
developing the farm, improving the soil by 
cultivation and fertilization, the providing 
of the necessary up-to-date farm implements, 
the purchase and maintenance of horses, 
cows, pigs, hiring of labor, etc., all of which 
are essential for carrying on the work for 
practical educational purposes, as well as 
for provisioning the school. The Agricult- 
ural Department is, of necessity, expensive, 
at the same time, very essential to the main- 
tenance of the school and the continued 
growth and expansion of the entire move- 
ment along the lines of social improvement. 

During the summer, when the school is 
closed, Mr. Key not only superintends the 
farm work, but also the preserving and can- 
ning of a large quantity of fresh fruits and 
vegetables, putting up during the summer the 
entire supply needed for the school during 
the winter. In this task he is assisted by the 
women of the community, who have learned 
how to preserve fruits and vegetables for 
their own use, and who take the surplus prod- 
uct of the farm in return for their services. 
Furthermore, considerable quantities of pota- 
toes and of canned goods are shipped each 
year to the school at Swansboro, N.C., thus 
helping to keep down the cost of maintenance 
for that school as well. As a result of this 
work the entire community is waking up to 
the possibilities of a better and more varied 


_ diet of articles produced upon the surrounding 


farms. 
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Toward the end of November a corn show 
was held in Wilmington. Mr. Key went down 
to see it, taking with him some Irish potatoes, 
and two varieties of peppers from the farm. 
He entered them in the show and took a prize 
on each entry. It was gratifying to get the 
Carolina Industrial School on the list of 
prize winners, but next year the school will 
send down a better and carefully selected 
exhibit and expects thereby to demonstrate 
the value of its work. The Sunday following 
Thanksgiving was observed as Harvest Sun- 
day in the Shelter Neck church. The church 
was decorated with corn tied into festoons, 
and with other vegetables arranged in pict- 
uresque and artistic piles before the pulpit. 
Twenty-three varieties of fruit and vegetable 
were presented, the neighbors bringing in 
a few specimens. It made a very pretty 
show, but the idea of bringing vegetables 
into a church for Harvest Sunday was a very 
strange one to the community. The people, 
however, filled the church and were greatly 
pleased with what they saw. ‘‘I had no idea 
you were going to have just common things 
like these,’”’ said one man, “‘or I would have 
brought something myself. Next year I will 
show you what I can do.” 

In addition to the stimulus provided by the 
farm, the school serves the community in va- 
tious other ways, It is practically a local 
medical dispensary, to which people go for 
advice and help about minor complaints. 
A supply of simple remedies is kept on hand, 
and, if there is any serious trouble, people are 
advised or urged to send for the doctor. In 
matters of sanitation also the school not only 
seeks to set an example, but constantly gives 
information to the people regarding the 
prevention of disease. These matters are 
frequently talked over at the Alliance meet- 
ings, and not infrequently Mr. Key has made 
talks on sanitation part of his sermons as he 
went about his circuit. The general im- 
provement of the neighborhood, county, or 
State, as represented by the good roads and 
similar movements, is constantly urged by 
Mr. Key, who gives personal help and direc- 
tion. 

Finally, the school is the only recreation 
centre for the community. Saturday and 
Sunday nights Dix House is open to visitors. 
Saturday night is held especially for the 
young people and children, and they come 
in for games and a pleasant evening, whether 
they attend the school or not. Often the 
older people come too. On Sunday nights 
people of all ages come, chiefly for the sing- 
ing. Mr. Key, Mrs. Peterson, and Miss Hil- 
dreth sing solos, duets, or trios; and there is a 
phonograph with some excellent records. 
Furthermore, the recent gift of a fine upright 
piano has greatly enlarged the musical possi- 
bilities of these Sunday evenings, especially as 
Miss Brooks is a brilliant pianist. If the 
school could be provided with an acetyline 
lantern, illustrated talks would be possible, 
which would be a very great advantage. 

Here is a valuable piece of work for the 
neighborhood, not simply through educating 
the children in the three R’s, but in stimulat- 
ing the whole community in ways of better 
living and higher thinking. This, and the 
very similar work at Swansboro, is a very 
practical example of social service which 
ought to commend itself to our people even 
more cordially than has yet been the case. 
What the school needs is better support to 
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Both at Shelter Neck and at Swansboro there 
are constant calls for the expenditure of sums 
which are trivial in themselves, but which 
mount up rapidly into larger amounts than 
the school can possibly afford. Aside from 
what is needed for salaries and building 
repairs or additions at the two schools, the 
Carolina School Board needs at least $1,000 
a year to maintain and develop the farm 
work, having regard to both its educational 
and its economic features; to keep up the 
stock of medicines, etc.; and to meet a host of 
expenses incidental to the settlement work. 
Will not our people show their appreciation 
of the practical and helpful work here being 
done by giving these two schools more ade- 
quate support? ‘The treasurer of the Caro- 
lina School Board is Mr. Percy A. Atherton, 
53 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Young People’s Religious 
(Union. 
Notes from the Field. 


Iowa City, Ia.—Since the formation of the 
Young People’s Religious Union of Iowa 
City seven years ago, the organization has 
produced two active and efficient trustees 
for the church. Every church might well 
take a pattern and have at least one of 
its Parish Committee or Board of Trustees 
from among its young people or its young 
people’s society, as Iowa City has done 
for a number of years past. Since the 
resignation and departure of the recent 
pastor, Rev. H. Houghton Schumacher, the 
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2326 and 2328 Washington Street 


Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station, 


Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and 

Transfer Arrangements, 
CHAPEL. Extensive salesrooms. 
Complete equipment for city and out-of- 
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/ SIC TEACHER WANTED.—The Southern 
M Peal Institute at Camp Hill, Alabama, finds 
itself without a teacher of piano in the middle of the year, 
and it has occurred to the principal that perhaps some teacher 
of experience might like to spend the rest of the winter in the 
South, teaching piano and perhaps instructing our band. 
We are able to pay a salary, though not large. Corte- 

lence should be bad at once with the principal, Lyman 
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enable it to do its work more effectively. | Ward, Camp Hill, Alabama. 
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young people have had entire charge of the 
forenoon church service, substituting this 
for the regular evening service, an arrange- 
ment which has proved satisfactory so far 
to every one concerned. 

New Orleans, La.—‘‘It was decided at the 
last meeting to send ten dollars to the general 
treasury in Boston. We expect to give a 
play in order to raise this money, and as soon 
as it is on hand will mail the above amount to 


you. With best wishes for the success of 
the work.”’ 
West Bridgewater, -Mass—‘‘Our local 


Y. P. R. U. has had a very prosperous year, 
with meetings well attended. The annual 
election of officers was held recently, and 
the reports of work done the past year 
were very encouraging, forty-six religious 
services being held, with five socials, the 
annual lawn party, and clam-bake. The 
Union has made several contributions to 


worthy objects, and starts the new year] 


with a goodly amount in the treasury. 
With the new officers and much interest 
shown by all the members, the prospects 
are good for even better work in the future. 
A series of socials will be held during the 
winter.” ‘ 

Norton, Mass.—‘We are trying hard to 
earn fifty dollars this year to help on the 
‘parsonage fund,’ which our church has got 
to reduce this year.” 

Nashua, N.H.—A Young People’s Unity 
Guild has been organized and has lately 
become affiliated with the central organiza- 
tion. 

THE Boston FEDERATION. 


The mid-winter meeting of the Boston 
Federation will be held on Sunday, January 
25, 1914, at the Richmond Street Church, 
Dorchester, with an afternoon session at 
four o’clock for reports and routine business, 
while at the evening service at seven Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins of Brighton will speak. 
Take any Ashmont and Milton car. 

This federation has devised an unique 
way to secure even better attendance, by 
showing, by means of lines, on a card the 
increase or decrease in attendance for the 
last two years. On the reverse side the 
attendance of each union in the federation 
is noted, both for the last meeting and two 
years ago, when the record attendance 
occurred, being 212. An attendance of 
only forty more than the last November 
meeting will be sufficient to reach this, and 
a great effort is being made. 


Religious Lnrtetligence, 


Announcements. 


The Women’s Ministerial Conference will 
meet on Monday, January 26, at 2 P.M., 
at the Congregational House, 14 Beacon 
Street. There will be a discussion of Winston 
Churchill’s novel, ‘‘ The Inside of the Cup.” 


At the First Church, Eliot Square, Rox- 
bury, at eleven o’clock, January 25 and 
February 1 and 8, Rev. James De Normandie 
will preach three sermons on the great effort 
being made to have a revival of church-going. 
On January 25, ‘‘Why should those of a Lib- 
eral Faith be most interested in Church- 
going?” 

At a meeting of the Fellowship Committee 
of the Unitarian Conference of the Middle 
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States and Canada, held at 104 East 20th 
Street, New York, on Tuesday, January 6, 
1914, Dr. Frank C. Doan was admitted to 
the Fellowship of the Unitarian denomina- 
tion and hereby commended to the ministry 
and churches. 


The Worcester Conference will hold its 
forty-seventh annual meeting January 28 
and 29, at the South Memorial Unitarian 
Church, Worcester, Mass., Rev. Samuel _C. 
Beane, Jr. The sermon Wednesday evening 
will be preached by Rev. John H. Lathrop 
of Brooklyn, N.Y. On Thursday morning 
“Business Methods applied to Church Or- 
ganization’’ will be discussed by Mr. William 
H. Sayward and Rey. E. M. Slocombe. In 
the afternoon ‘“‘The Religious Culture of our 
Children and Young People” will be pre- 
sented by Prof. Edwin D. Starbuck, Ph.D., 
and Mr. J. O. Fagan. 


Meetings. 


New Encianp Associate ALLIANCE.— 
The president, Mrs. Prescott Keyes, pre- 
sided over the midwinter meeting, held in 
Winchester, Thursday, January 15. In 
greeting the delegates, the minister of the 
church, Rev. Joel H. Metcalf, spoke of the 
inspiration gained from such a gathering. 
Mrs. Edgar Burr Smith gave an interesting 
account of the work done by the three 
branches in Vermont. Mrs. Alva Ray 
Scott brought the latest news from Maine. 
She spoke particularly of Cape Rozier where 
two years ago there were only four members 
of the branch which has increased to ten; 
and of Ellsworth which dropped to sleep five 
years ago, but is now waking up. ‘There are 
twenty branches in Maine, and, wherever 
you find one, you find loyal, earnest women. 
Mrs. William §. Nichols told of her experi- 
ence with Camp-fire Girls, and of some 
charm in this adventure which brings success. 
An inspiring address on ‘‘Hospitality’’ was 
given by Mrs. Samuel McChord Crothers. 
She said: ‘‘ Hospitality is like honesty—there 
is nothing to be said against it; but those 
who really believe in it should practise it. 
Each church is cold to some and warm to 
others, and often more kind things are said 
about people than to them. If hospitality is 
to be successful, two must take part in it. 
Coming from the outside, strangers have an 
opportunity to see what is lacking, and here 
is a great opening to help.” Mrs. Caroline 
S. Atherton spoke of the proposed Memorial 
to Mrs. Fifield, which will probably be a 
living room or library in the New Student 
House to be erected in Boston. Nothing 
could be adequate to express what we owe 
to Mrs. Fifield, but it can express apprecia- 
tion of her work. It is hoped each branch 
will give a little. The roll-call showed 390 
delegates present from 77 branchés. At 
the afternoon session Miss Jane Pratt told 
of conditions in the Canadian North-west. 
A few years ago there were no Unitarian 
churches in Canada. Now there are several. 
The closing address was given by Rev. Lee 
S. McCollester, D.D., dean of Tufts Divinity 
School, on ‘The Contribution of the Liberal 


Church to the World Faith.” Having lived 
twenty-four years in Michigan, where 
numbers at Conventions and Alliance meet- 
ings are few, Dr. McCollester was surprised 
to see such a large gathering of Alliance 
women. He said in part: ‘We in Massa- 
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chusetts give courage to large numbers on 
the edge of liberal work. We are working 
for religious faith at large and to make the 
world better. The strength of churches was 
once judged by numbers, but now by better 
ideals and larger faith. Many of the most 
constructive religious liberals in this coun- 
try work in small groups and enrich the world 
faith. The liberal thinkers are a great com- 
pany of seekers-of the truth, not promotors 
of any-one sect. We seek not leadership in 
sectarianism nor in liberalism, but to give 
firm ideals to the world.”” The spring meet- 
ing of the Alliance will be held in Brookline 
in April. Jessie M. Fisher, Secretary-Treas- 
urer. 


THe Curicaco Associate ALLIANCE.— 
The regular meeting was held Jan. 8, 1914, 
at 11 A.M., in Memorial Chapel. After 
reports, Rev. Celia Parker Woolley spoke 
on ‘‘Women in the Ministry.” She gave 
a brief sketch of the Christian Church as a 
source of religious faith and feeling and as 
a social institution. Woman’s relation to 
the Church has always been that chiefly 
of a beneficiary. Her contribution, on the 
thought of administrative side, has been 
small, though she has always been its faith- 
ful devotee and hard-working servant. ‘The 
Church in the Middle Ages offered a wide 
arena to the personal ambitions of men, 
worldly and intellectual, and it was but 
natural that they should seize and monop- 
olize its opportunities. Women’s present 
relation to the Church is still, for the most 
part, passive and acquiescent, though she 
is an active worker in the household or 
domestic side of the Church. The rapid 
growth of ideas comprised in the woman 
movement has been felt within as without 
the Church. The entrance of woman into 
the various professions naturally gave rise 
to the question of her fitness for the pulpit. 
For well-understood reasons, lying within 
the nature of the woman herself, the medical 
profession has thus far appealed to by far 
the largest number of professional women, 
and her place in that profession is undis- 
puted. There are comparatively few women 
in law, and but a small and scattered number 
in the pulpit. Women have never been 
warmly welcomed as ministers by the official 
rulers of any denomination, liberal or ortho- 
dox, yet enough has been accomplished 
to demonstrate their fitness for their chosen 
task and the high service which they can 
render. The question is one to be determined 
by the- woman and the congregation which 
is willing to employ her. That churches 
are often hindered from making the experi- 
ment by the covert or open influence of the 
powers that be and a distrustful public 
sentiment is quite manifest. As life is 
largely a search for self-expression, under 
conditions of free choice, it follows that 
women will often find this chance for high 
and complete development of natural gifts 
and powers in the pulpit. She has already 
shown fair and, at times, exceptional ability. 
The field is therefore as open to her as to 
men. The paper was discussed by Dr. 


POINT BREEZE. 


Inn and bungalows, Medomak, Me. Located on an 
island off the coast. The woods, fields, and rocky shores, 
the pure sea air scented with the odor of evergreen trees, 
make an attractive place. iet and homelike. Accom- 
modates sixty. Booklet. Address, J. H. Ambrose, 100 
Cathedral Parkway, New York. 
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Rowena Morse Mann, who said that the 
liberal ministry has the task of meeting the 
intellectual and moral crises in life. The 
work of the minister includes guidance, 
instruction, and inspiration in the matters 
of right and devotion to the principles of 
truth and duty which we call religion. 
Fitness for this task is to be judged only by 
the adequacy of the minister in preparation 
and gifts and the equipment of the minister 
in personal character to be a devoted and 
powerful guide in the moral life. False to 
our liberal moral banner and to our shame, 
Unitarian pulpits have been closed, in too 
many instances, to the candidature of 
ministers who are women. ‘The same pulpits, 
however, are usually closed to all prophetic 
voices among men. Not so our educational 
institutions and forward-looking platforms. 
The prophetic voice will be heard, if not in 
our Unitarian pulpits, then outside. The 
ominous fact is not now that our pulpits 
are closed to professional advancement for 
women, as that our foremost young women 
have ceased to desire to enter them. It is 
at least only a step in our time from the 
refusal of the Church freely and fairly to 
welcome women to its pulpit to the re- 
fusal of women to enter either pulpit or 
pew. To extend the matter of sex to the 
province of religion is too great an intellect- 
ual error and too socially confusing to be 
accepted by women of discernment. An 
institution which claims moral support and 
allegiance must show both clearer think- 
ing and better moral appreciation of the 
religious power of women than is shown in 
the closed pulpit. Luncheon was served 
by the ladies of the church. Mrs. Delano 
read a letter from Mrs. Abby A. Peterson 
expressing her gratitude for generous con- 
tributions to her work in North. Carolina. 
Miss Bertha Lewis read an appeal from Mr. 
McHale for books. Mrs. E. C. Dudley 
read a report of the committee appointed 
by the National Alliance, recommending 
an opening service for the Alliance meetings. 
The ‘number in attendance at the meeting 


was fifty-one. 
Churches. 


Brooxyiyn, N.Y.—Fourth Unitarian 
Church, Rey. Leon A. Harvey: The seventh 
anniversary of Mr. Harvey’s ministry was 
celebrated Sunday, January 11. The largest 
congregation in the history of the church 
greeted the preacher. Mr. Harvey is giving 
‘a series of Sunday evenings with great musi- 
cians. Interpretations of the music of Han- 
del, Haydn, and Mozart have-already been 
given, and Mendelssohn and others are to 
follow. These evenings are given on the 
third Sunday evening of each month. A 
series of Sunday evenings on ‘‘ Problems of 
To-day” is also being given, the first one 
being an address on the ‘‘ Human Side of the 
Currency Bill,” by Hon. Charles A. Towne, 
ex-senator. 
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DorcHESTER, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
Roger S. Forbes: On January 8 the Mather 
Club held its 56th regular meeting, and 
listened to an inspiring talk by Rev. Samuel 
B. Nobbs, on “‘ The Layman and his Church.” 
The speaker emphasized the need of a 
closer bond of fellowship between the lay- 
men of the different churches, and pointed 
out the opportunities for effective work by 
a strong organization of Unitarian laymen. 
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As a direct result of the interest aroused, 
the Mather Club has joined the National 
League of Unitarian Laymen. 


Eureka, CaL.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. A. H. Sargent: Regular activities of 
the church go on as usual. New activities 
are being carried on by the young people. 
December 19 the young people presented a 
new morality play, “’The Spirit of Christ- 
mas,’’ to an audience of over two hundred 
people. ‘This play was written by the minis- 
ter for the purpose. It represented events 
at Christmas-time among the rich men and 
philanthropists and reformers and laborers 
of New York City. The young people en- 
joyed their work and ended the performance 
with appetite for more of the same kind. 
On the evening of January 3 the minister 
and his wife entertained the twelve actors 
and their friends with a candy pull, dramatic 
reading, and a comic pantomime, prepared 
hastily for the occasion. A general desire for 
am organized dramatic club was expressed, 
and plans were made to organize the club 
January 26. The next dramatic entertain- 
ment in view isa new play of college life, 
“Choosing a Profession,” which the minister 
is writing, to be acted by fifteen boys and 
girls, The Sunday-school begins the new 
year with good attendance and active in- 
terest. Sermon topics for the eight Sundays 
of January and February are as follows: 
“Pressing Forward,” “The Grace of Sticking 
to It,’ ‘Finding Good in Everything,” 
“Investing a Life,” ‘‘The Church of God,” 
“The Hero of a Lion Hunt,” ‘‘How to be 
Perfect,” and ‘The Beginning of God in 
the Soul.” 


HackENSACK, N.J.—Unitarian Congre- 
gational Church: Rev. R. S. Barrow has 
been called to this church which he is to 
serve jointly with the church at Ridgewood. 
He will give his Sunday mornings to the 
Hackensack people and will hold afternoon 
services in Ridgewood. He will continue 
to live at the latter place. Mr. Barrow was 
duly installed Sunday evening, January 11. 
Rev. Merle St. Croix Wright preached the 
sermon, Rev. Elizabeth Padgham made the 
installation prayer, Rev. L. A Harvey gave 
the charge to the minister and the right hand 
of fellowship, and Rev. James Fairley gave 
the charge to the people. The act of instal- 
lation was performed by Mr. Sage, the presi- 
dent of the Hackensack church. It was an 
impressive service, and a large audience was 
in attendance. 


Sumuir, N.J.—The Unitarian Church: 
The church is rejoicing in the fact that Dr. 
F. C. Doan, recently of the Meadville Theol- 
ogical School, has accepted its pastorate, 
and has already begun his ministry. 


Personals. 


Rev. Arthur E. Wilson of Plainfield, N.J:, 
has tendered his resignation from the First 
Unitarian Society of that place. 


Rev. Harry E. Gilchrist has presented his 
resignation from the pastorate of the First 
Unitarian Society of Troy, N.Y., to take 
effect April 1. 


An interesting letter received from Shillong 
in the Khasi Hills of India expresses the eager 
anticipation with which the Unitarians of 
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that distant place are looking forward to the 
visit of Rev. J. T. Sunderland. 


The field agent of the Unitarian Confer- 
ence of the Middle States and Canada, Rev. 
F. M. Bennett, has recently visited a num- 
ber of the churches, including those in 
Rochester, Albany, Schenectady, ‘Troy, 
Poughkeepsie, and Newburg. He preached 
at Rochester December 28, at Poughkeepsie 
January 4, and at Albany January 11. He 
was present at annual meetings at Schenec- 
tady and Troy. 


The Tuckerman School. 


The Friday lectures which are to describe 
and discuss denominational activities began 
with an address on January 9 by Mr. San- 
ford Bates. As president of the Young 
People’s Religious Union, Mr. Bates sees 
the need of forming more unions and of hay- 
ing more help in this work. A field worker 
is desired as soon as one can be supported. 
On the 16th Miss Jane Pratt gave an in- 
teresting address, describing conditions in 
Calgary. It is a rare privilege to hear a 
word directly from the Far West. The 
opportunities for our work seem urgent and 
inspiring, and a parish worker will find a 
large field when she can be supported in it. 

Several irregularities have occurred in the 
social welfare Thursday lectures owing to 
illness or other disability of scheduled 
speakers; but the list still includes many 
interesting speakers and subjects. Miss 
Mary A. Jones of the Milk and Baby Hygiene 
Association described, in her lecture on the 
15th, the preventive work done by that 
association through its central office, the 
twelve milk stations, and the co-operation 
of the- various settlement houses. On 
February 12, at ten o’clock, Mrs. Ella Lyman 
Cabot will give the address. ‘Ethical Train- 
ing in the Home,” is her subject, and it 
is one that Mrs. Cabot has studied recently 
with interest. Will those who appreciate 
this opportunity take advantage of it, and 
share with the class the pleasure and profit 
of hearing Mrs. ,Cabot? 


Rere and There. 


The total amount of land purchased in 
the Eastern States for federal forests is nearly 
800,000 acres. So far the principal work 
on these areas has involved their protec- 
tion against forest fires. 


One of the largest and most valuable tim~- 
ber trees of the country is the tulip-tree, 
known to lumber men as yellow poplar. It is 
related to the magnolia, but is the only tree 
of its kind in the world. 


A curious history attaches to ‘‘The Lion 
Sermon” which was preached in November 
in the Church of St. Katherine Cree, Leaden- 
hall Street, London. In 1646 the Lord 
Mayor of London was Sir John Gager, and 
in his will he made provision for a sermon 
to be preached annually in commemoration 
of his happy deliverance from a lion he met 
in a desert as he was travelling in the Turkish 
dominions, which suffered him to pass un- 


molested. 
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Pleasantrics, 


“Yes,” said Mrs. Twickembury, ‘that 


will certainly felicitate matters.” 


Smith: ‘‘Were you at Balaklava, may I 
ask?”’ Tailor: ““No. Why?” Smith: “You 
charge so magnificently.” —Chatter, 


Madge: “Do look at that girl, Billy; 
doesn’t she dance like a chicken?” William: 
“Yes, its the very poultry of motion.” 


Tomdik: ‘The women of the present day 
can’t make such pies as our mothers did.” 
McClammy: ‘‘No: it’s a lost tart.’””—Chicago 
Inter-Ocean. 


Prof. Patterby: “‘ Define the difference be- 
tween wit and humor, Mr. Fresh.” Jack 
Fresh: ‘Wit is written by the paragraph, 
and humor by the column.’’—Indianapolis 
Journal. 


“Why don’t you look where you’re going?” 
shouted the cross-eyed man who had been 
knocked off his bicycle. ‘‘Why don’t you 
go where you're looking?” retorted the other. 


_ Cora: ‘‘Miss Fussanfeather’s hair used to 
be black. I see it has turned to a chestnut. 
How do you account for that?” Clara: “TI 
believe she has been using the funny papers 
to do her hair up in.’”’—Statesman. 


He couldn’t Imagine.—‘‘Why are you so 
different from writers like Stevenson and 
other writers of romance, Mr. Realist?” 
asked the critic. “I can’t imagine,” re- 
turned the realist. ‘‘I guess you are right,” 
said the critic.—7he Sun. 


Blackmail.—Angry Citizen: ‘‘How much 
will you take, and leave the neighborhood at 
once?”’ Leader of Little German Band: 
“Fifty cents.”” Angry Citizen: “you ask 
too much.” Leader of Little German Band: 
“Tsh dot so? Vell, I blays von more tune, 
und den you see if dot’s too mooch.”—Puck. 


“Do you always practise what you 
preach?” asked the tired deacon of the long- 
winded minister. ‘‘I do, my brother,’ said 
the long-winded minister, solemnly. ‘‘ Well,” 
said the tired deacon, with a sigh, ‘‘I don’t 
wonder, then, that you don’t seem to ge 
any time to make any pastoral calls.’’-—Som- 
erville Journal. 


“How are you getting on at school, 
Johnny?” asked the father, when his boy 
came home for the spring vacation. ‘Fine, 
father,’ was the encouraging answer. ‘‘I can 
say ‘good morning’ and ‘Thank you,’ and 
‘If you please’ in French.’’ He was going to 
add to the list of things he could do, when 
his sister broke in, “‘How soon are you going 
to learn to say them in English?” 


“Mr. Lane called again this morning, sir,’”’ 
said the new office boy as Mr. Stuart entered 
the office. “‘Did you tell him I’d gone to 
Europe, as I told you to, Edward?” asked 
Mr. Stuart. “Yes, sir,’’ answered the boy. 
“IT told him you started this morning.” 
“’That’s a good boy,” said Stuart. “And what 
did he say?”” ‘“‘He wanted to know when 
you'd be back,” replied Edward, “‘and I told 
him ‘After lunch,’ sir.”—Harper’s Monthly. 


An old Scotch lady had the habit of driving 
to church. Her coachman, when he con- 
sidered the sermon nearly at an end, would 
slip out quietly to have the carriage ready. 
One Sunday John, after hanging about the 
door, grew impatient. Creeping down the 
aisle toward his mistress, he whispered, ‘Is 
he no near dune yet?” 1‘ Dune!” returned 
the old lady, in high indignation, for her 
patience had long been exhausted, ‘“‘he’s 


dune half an hoor since, but he’ll no stop.”— 
Ex. 
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SN'"Z 
Bie STE HENS On Garbage Receiver 


No Flies. No Litter. No Odors. 
Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 
Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 
C. H. StepHenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


‘JUBILATE. DEO HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
272 Congress St., Boston. 


Price, 40 cents 
By mail, 50 cents 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 6ocents percopy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 
Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 
COMPILER OF “* THE SUNNYSIDE,”’ 
“THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,”’ ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
precedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
States and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 26. 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions aa 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. i 

“Heart and Voice’’ has already been adopted by a large 


tunes, 
special 


number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
ducton is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

CommeEnpaTions.—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in the 
Christian Register:— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know. .. . I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. ... It makes a decisive step in advance. ... 


There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 


erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed. . . . I am look- 
ing forward to using the first part of the book in my own 
family.” 

Send for a copy of HEART AND VOICE. 

Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
ToSunday-schools: 50 centseach carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO, 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


The MacDuffie School 


For Girls 
Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
John MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuffie (Radcliffe) 
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(IDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD. 
LONDON 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


West Newton, Mass. 
Address as above for circulars. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean. 
MRS CLARA T. GUILD, 

25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, anova. at, 


A school for boys and girls conducted under the auspices 
of Unitarians. In the foothills of the White Mountains, 
roo miles from Boston. Pure water. Bracing air. Cen- 
tral heating and lighting plant. Complete sanitation. 
Separate dormitories. Gymnasium. Athletic advantages. 
School farms of 150 acres. College Preparatory, Agricult- 
ural, Domestic Science, and Commercial courses. 
and tuition, $250 a year. Tuition scholarships for ten 
students. For catalogue and full information, 
Francis TREADWAY CLAYTON, Principal. 


The Browne & Nichols School 


FOR BOYS. Cambridge, Mass. 
3st year, Sept. 22,1913. Six-year course for Harvard 
or any other college. New Features : Nichols 
Field, playground on Charles River, opposite Soldier’s 
Field. La Denese for bg ei Boys 

eorge H. Browne, A.M.,) pij 
Rev. Willard Reed, a.m} cipals. 


ee Nelb dee 
Situation Fae yo eaten 


east winds, as on the seacoast. Three houses. 
Beautiful grounds, 


Studies Certificate. Music, Art, Do- 


mestic Science. 

ics © ium, basketball 
Athletics (oinis, driving. ponles and 
riding master, swimming and country excur- 
sions. 


General and College Courses. 


